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THE BATTLE. 
From the cr of Schiller. 
Heavy and solemn, ae 
A cloudy column, 
Thro’ the green plain they marching came ! 
Measureless spread, like a table dead, 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 
The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 
And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 
Gallops the bn or along the front— 
“ 
And fetter’d they stand at the stark command, 
And the warriors, silent, halt ! 


Proud in the blush of morning glowing, 
What on the hill-top shines in flowing ! 
* See you the Foeman’s banners waving !”’ 
“ We see the Foeman’s banners waving !” 
Now, God be with you, woman and child, 
Lustily hark to the music wild— 

e mighty trump and the mellow fife, 
Nerving the limbs te a stouter life ; 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone, 
Thrilling they go, through the marrow and bone. 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er, 
In the life to come that we mect once more! 


See the smoke how the lightning is cleaving asunder ! 
Hark the guns, peal on peal, how they boom im their thunder ! 
From host to host, with kindling sound, 

‘The shouting signal circles round, 
Ay, shout it forth to life or death— 
Freer already breathes the breath ! 
The war is waging, slaughter raging, 
And heavy through the reeking pall, 
The iron Death-dice fall ! 
Nearer they close—foes upon foes 
Ready !""—From square to square it goes. 

Down on the knee they sank, 

And the fire comes sharp from the foremost rank. 
Many a man to the earth it sent, e 
Many a gap by the balls is rent— 

O’er the corpse before springs the hinder-man, 
‘That the line may not fail to the fearless van. 

To the right, to the left, and around and around, 
Death whurls in its dance on the bloody ground. 
The sun goes down on the buring nght, 

And over the host falls the brooding night. 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er, 

In the life to come that we mect once more ! 


The dead men lie bathed in the weltering blood, 
And the living are blent in the slippery flood ; 
And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 
Stumble still on the corpses that sleep Scew. 
What, Francis!” Give Charlotte my last farewell.” 
Wilder the slaughter roars, tierce and fell. 
“ Tl give Look, comrades, beware—beware 
How the bullets behind us are whirring there-—— 
I'll give thy Charlotte thy last farewell ; 
Sleep soft ! where death's seeds are the thickest sown, 
Goes the heart which thy silent heart leaves alone.” '. 
Hitherward—thitherward reels the tight, 
Darker and darker comes down the mght— 
Brothers God grant when this life is v'tr, 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 


Hark to the hoofs that galloping go ! 
The Adjutants flying,— 
The horsemen press hard on the panting foe, 
Their thunder booms in dying— 
Victory ! 
The terror has seized on the dastards all, 
Aad their colours fall. 
Victory ! 
Closed is the brunt of the glorious ‘fight, 
And the day, like a conqueror, bursts on the night. 
‘Trumpet and fife swelling choral along , 
The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 
Live—brothers—live !—and when this life is o'er, 
In the life to come may we meet once more ! 


REMINISCENCES OF WAR.—THE PASSAGE OF 
THE BERESINA. 
At the epoch of Napoleon’s proudest triumphs, 1812, we marched for Russia, 
and ere long, by the fortune of war, I was promoted to the rank of Senior Aide- 
de-Camp, the officer whom I was destined to replace having died a eyne a 
t order 


its sudden and immediate execution. On his passaye he had to turn a small 
eminence, not more than two hundred paces from the Teecsien post, exposed to 
a withering and deadly fire ; this he accomplished with his wonted bold and 
chivalrous daring, and in which his noble charger seemed to vie with hun. Re- 
ginald Soulet was as brave a soldier as ever drew brand,—he would have charged 
to “the cannon’s mouth” for the fun of the thing. 

At the moment when we imagined his success complete, and his perilous 
mission accomplished, a troop of Russian horse, observing him alone, in full 
career, they charged, attacked, and overthrew him, while their sabres dyed the 
field with his blood. Exhausted, cold, and almost lifeless, we found him on the 
evening of the victory, while, in almost inarticulate words, he related how he 
had been treated by these ruffians. He had been most inhumanly mutilated ; 
for, independent of the wounds he received while bravely defending himself, 
‘the monsters had actually sabred off his nose, his hands, and feet, left him 
thus a hideous spectacle. For six hours he suffered the most excruciating agony, 
‘and in his dying moments besought his comrades to tell the General, “If he 
had not fulfilled the mission intrusted to him, it was neither for want of courage 
nor devotion, and ** with these words the noble fellow expired. 
| The terrible battle of Moscow was awful and bloody in tue extreme ; the 
‘massacre on both sides was without a parallel in the history of modern warfare. 
‘Both armies fought with peg bravery ; they were the élite of France and 
‘Russia’s chivalry—we fought to conquer, they to defend their country ; and 
they did it bravely: all the energies of the patriot and the soldier were here 
called into action. Our oldest troopers, who from 1792 had traversed Euro 
sword in hand, and fought in ‘taly, Germany, Austria, and Egypt, under Mo- 
reau, Jourdan, Dumouner, and Buonaparte, had seen nothing in their whole ca- 
‘reer to equal the dreadful picture before them on the evening of the memorable 
6th of September, 1812. As to myself, | was horror-struck, and half frantic, 
from beholding so many brave fellows writhing in the agonies of a protracted 
death, and hearing their heart-rending moans ; strewed around me in heaps, 
like one confused mass of human misery ; so different to the pomp and gorgeous 
spectacle of a review before the battle,—when all hearts are rife with a glorious 
‘enthusiasm for the coming strife, and buoyant with the hopes of an ennobling 
victory. 
| Amid these awful and painful scenes image to yourself the hoarse voices of 
the Generals giving orders to re-form the scattered brigades and divisions, amid 
‘the thunder of distant artillery, proclaiming the retreating enemy, where this 
painful and heart-rending spectacle occupied a space of several leagues in ex- 
‘tent,— twas most hornble. 
| From a calculation made after the battle, it was estimated that no less than 
(60,000 cannon-shot had been fired on either side, supported by repeated and 
\desperate charges of cavalry,—the murderous file-firing of whole regiments, by 
platoons and volleys,—the etermal rolling of the drums,—the stirring sounds of 
ithe trumpets,—and the wild savage “houras” of the Cossacks, when confront- 
ed im a charge, or in turning an yupregnable position. Were it possible to com- 
‘bine the whole into one pictorial chaos of contlict and havec, we may form some 
faint idea of what must have been the reality. 1 have heard many old soldiers 
describe a battle-scene, and its effects on the mind, but, in my opinion, the best 
‘and most natural (although it may be said to be almost indescribable) is from the 
jpen of the immortal Goethe, from the impression produced on him when he 
fought his first battle. 
| Our victory, although glorious and complete, was withal a melancholy one,— 
lit had been too dearly purchased. ‘Te win it, France had shed her best blood, 
and for the 30,000 men whom we had slain of the enemy. the Russians —_ 
itheir death in the blood of 20,000 of our bravest warriors, which then bat 
‘the plains of Moscow, where one vast sepulchre would receive them, mingled 
eon as they had fought and fallen, with the wintry snow for their winding- 
isheet. 

In truth there is room for much calm and sad reflection, while wandering o’er 
‘the battle-iield, a host of vultures flapping their wings above and around you, 
and with their hoarse sepulchral croak Surting on their prey ; while, perchance, 
jin our mournful search we tread on some unfortunate victim to the strife of 
lyesterday, yet groaning from the pangs of a protracted death. Would that 
‘some vaunting utopians and conquerors could behold such scenes of misery and 
death, when they wou!d uphold by the sword some wild doctrine or principle. Such 
a scene night suggest to thei more peaceful, certainly more humane measures. 
But to such men, alas! of what avail the lives of thousands, the happiness of 
millions, or the ruin or prosperity of states’ They are bigoted to a principle. 
They must conquer: not by the dictates of wisdom or humanity, but by the 

hysical force of arms ; to win which one-half of their subjects must be immo- 
leieds—-vnd this is their triumph. 

These, however, are by no means the reflections of the soldier on the day of 
battle ; and although to many it may appear singular, yet it is no less true, that 
the recollections of war, with its accompanying horrors, are much more painful 
to the feelings than the actual realities durmg the excitement of action. In- 
itiated, or, if I may so express myself, inured to scenes of battle and bloodshed, 
the soldier can take but a superficial or passive view of that which és passing 
Napoleonist, | was not the only one cage * us unagined we were born to 
be soldiers,—that war was our destiny. We thought not of those slumbering 
in peace,—the cares of family, the domestic hearth, with its comforts of hospi- 
tality,—our vocation was cut out for us; and alth we sometimes shared 
them, they served but as a momentary pastime, while deeds of glory, the epau- 
lettes of a General, the cross of the Legion, like the dreams of the enthusiast, 
awoke in us emotions, such as when the Emperor issued his soul-stirring and 
‘inspiring bulletins te the army he loved, and by whom he was idolized. In such 
moments our eagles were unfurled, the s flew trom its sheath, and victory 
was our reward. It has been both said, and wnitten, that soldier and ambition 


at the. battle of Moscow. He was Ganges with a most important 0 
our General to the Commanding Officer of a brigade which required immediate 
des} *tch ; in fact, the safety of our already precarious position depended u 


are synonymous, without which, neither armies nor war would exist. 
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~We had marched six hundred leagues, fought twenty battles, independent of 
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posed the entrance of his dragoons, were put to the sword, with the exception 


After the battle, I experienced a wish to visit the theatre of conflict. I 
first proceeded to the positions where the strife had been most desperate, and|jof three who fled ; previous to which, however, agreeably to the general system 


where the earth was literally concealed by one mass of the bodies of men andj |throughout the countcy, they contrived to fire the castle. 
horses,—helmets and uniforms saturated in blood. Amid these positions, what|} | The General, after listening to the narrative, now and then glancing his eyes 
ample scenes for contemplation and remorse presented themselves! An im-| upon his fair prisoner, dismissed the troopers with promises of reward, reserving, 
mense plain, far as the eye could reach, was literally strewed with men, many) however, his beautiful captive to himself. 
of whom were yet struggling in death. Occasionally from amid this awful ce-|) After the departure of the soldiers, we remained alone in mute observation of 
metery a dark and ghastly head would be raised, besmeared with blood and gun-||each.other. The beautiful cAptive stood in one corner of the room ; and al- 
wder, while the suffering and half-frantic man called out vainly for assistance.|/though she strove to conceal her features from our admiring gaze, on a first coup 
uch whose wounds were mortal were left to perish, while the ambulance, or|\d’@7/, she struck us as possessing handsome and most elegant features. Her 
hospital carriages, were reserved for those whose wounds miglit be expected to! /arms were folded across her bosom ; and while contemplating her, she stood be- 
heal, and who might ere long renew the campaign. Let not this circumstance, fore me in all the beauty of a weeping Niobe, robed in her native modesty, the 
however, induce a belief that any wanton cruelty is exercised, ’tis ** la fortune tears glittering in her beautifully dark eyes, while now and then her bosom 
de la guerre.” heaved with painful emotions, from a consciousness of her forlorn situation—in 
On this occasion IT remember a most remarkable and painful occurrence.’ the power of an absolute chieftain—and that chieftain the enemy of her country. 
Weary and sick with wandering amid these distressing objects, [ was with dithi-| | My position may be more easily imagined than described, considering I had 
culty wending my way homewards, when suddenly I felt one of my fect seized. seen nothing in the shape of woman for an age. ‘To be smitten and enamoured 
in the strong and convulsive grasp of a wounded soldier, who appeared dying. | of this fair and helpless creatuge was the work of a moment ; and I only regret- 
He was young in appearance, om possessed handsome and interesting features.| ted my not being in the position of the General, and could, under such circum- 
He had lately joined the army from Paris,—this was his first, and destined to be} stances, verv well dispense with my aide-de-campship. Soldiering was now at 
his last battle. A ball had traversed his left breast. He entreated me in a) /a discount with me, while all my senses were absorbed in an enthusiastic adimira- 
geutle and supplicating voice to assist hin, or remain with him, if but for a mo-| tion of this “Helen” of our camp. I was already enraptured with her beauty, 
ment. I threw open his uniform, to render his respiration more easy ; while, rendered the more seductive and interesting in her tears. 
with haggard eyes, he was fast vomiting blood, with hts head bending to the If the reader be a romantic soldier like myself, he can enter into my feelings ; 
round. Never before, nor since, have | beheld so painful a spectacle of death. —if one of the fair sex, she can afford me a sympathizing interest, and pardon 
n this unhappy youth, fresh from the giddy and gay saloons of Paris, its thea- my enthusiasin on the score of “ love at first sight.”’ 
tres and Boulevards, | felt already an intense interest, and strove to cheer him)) ‘It unfortunately happened, however, that I was not her only admirer. Alas ! 
with the hopes of a speedy recovery, which I, however, knew was hopeless.,'[ had a rival to contend with, and that rival a General, and my commanding 
In a short time I discovered a Staff-Sargeon in the distance, accompanied by) officer. 
his subordinates. He was on a tour of inspection, and hurriedly passing those!) General G was then young, and strikingly handsome, of a commanding 
whom I had previously observed were supposed to be beyond recovery. 1) figure, neither partaking too much of the Mars or the Adonis, and in his thirtieth 
anxiously awaited the Surgeon's arrival, supporting the young Parisian on the) year, and decked out in that romantic and chivalrous costume which some of 
body of a Polish lancer, whose head had been carried off by a cannon-shot.) the Emperor’s Generals were so fond of displaying : he was the very beau ideal 
Never shall I forget the poor fellow’s dumb expressions of gratitude, and, though) of a “ preux cavalier; and unfortunately in all affairs of the heart quite as 
feebly, never were more sincerely uttered, when, with tears in his eyes, he mur-| susceptible as myself, although his admiration and passion for woman was evan- 
mured, “I yet hope to return to ‘ma belle France.’ I thank you. Heaven) escent, and his susceptibility never went beyond the love of conquest and pos- 
will bless you for this.” I was affected, and shed tears of joy in having assisted) session. However, he had this advantage over me, he commanded, and I was 
him. : : doomed to obey, be his humble servant, whom he might march off a hundred 
The Surgeons arrived. The chief seemed a cold phlegmatic man, like one} leagues, and at a moment’s notice. My physiognomy, moreover, was embel- 
accustomed to behold huinan sufferings, with the eye of a stoic, in all their) lished with an awkward sabre cut, which did any thing but add to my personal 
agonizing forms,—yet, withal, he had the reputation of being humane, and as| beauty, save in the eyes of some fair one in whose defence it might have been 
an amputator was considered to be one of the most skilful in the army. Not received. ‘This outward and visible sign of war took an oblique direction from 
so his assistants,—they were of a different stamp, and seemed as indifferent to! /the right ear down to my lower lip, to conceal which, I would then have given 
the cries and sufferings of the wounded as is the executioner to the victim on! the world for a pair of whiskers. 
the scaffold,—they were perfectly collected. This heartless indifference was re-|| After a Jong pause, during which the General's mind was absorbed in mute 
pugnant to my feelings, the more especially when I heard their indecent and dis-) reflection, planning probably his maneeuvres for an attack on the lady’s heart, a 
gusting conversation and remarks on this occasion. I looked on them wiih: con-| species of strategy at this period quite new to the soldiers of the Grand Army, 
tempt ; but such feelings of indignation only served to afford an additional) he, in the insinuating tones of his fine voice, endeavoured to console her under 
source of pleasantry. ‘ ; ‘her present affliction, and offered her a tent exclusively to herself. At first, the 
The Surgeon with the eye of an experienced anatomist probed the wound of) fair sere made no reply, but remained, statne-like, musing on her isolated 
the young officer, and in a word pronounced his case hopeless. His heart had) and helpless situation, far away from her home and kindred. At length, as in 
been traversed,—he must die. ‘*Mon Dieu!” was all the youth uttered, and moment of sudden inspiration, she threw herself at the General’s feet, and in 
fell senseless into my arms. I entreated of the Surgeon to allow me the use of; the most imploring and affecting manner, earnestly besought him to set her at 
apd alitter. "Tis useless,” said he, in a whisper, ‘he cannot live an hour.”’| }iberty—-to return her to the bosom of her distressed and afflicted family, and 
e then passed on. While retiring, the unfortunate youth fixed his keen eye) save her, an unfortunate and defenceless female, from dishonour. 


” 


upon him with a look of horror and despair, muttering “ Heartless man, and | ‘* Let me implore it of you, my lord,” said she, in the agony of woman's bit- 
with a convulsive grasp, he expired in . wena : ; _ |iter tears; “let me beseech you to return me to my distressed parents, whom 

On returning to the camp all was again life and action,—the soldiers’ rations jyour cruel soldiery have plundered, and from whom they have torn me ; we are 
were being distributed,—a thousand fires were kindling in all direetions,—while doubly miserable, for now we have neither home nor country ; our friends are 
they seemed occupied in their narration of the adventures of the field, and re-| exiled—our dwellings now in ruins. Do not add to our affliction by depriving 
peating with enthusiasm a passage in the bulletin of the Emperor to the army. the mother of her child : she is old and infirm—will die without me ‘—you can- 
“If ever we return to France, they will point to us as we pass, and exclaim, ‘not—you will not be so inhuman! Save us from destruction, and let me return 
They were at the great battle beneath the walls of Moscow!” Moscow! There ito her, she will bless you for it. I have a husband, to whom I am betrothed— 
was a magic in the very sound, which awoke in us dreams of a promised land,| spare me! Have you not loved? Save me, and the prayers of a daughter—a 
though it was a victory dearly bought, and one of the most desperate and bloody jmother—eball be offered up for your welfare. Say but one word—that I am at 
of the Emperor's triumphs,—a triumph which led him to the grave. liberty—and I will wander back to them alone.”’ 

General G.’s division left us on the following morning for the Russian capital.|| ‘To me this scene was of the most distressing and painful nature. Would to 
He had received orders to enter it the first. It is incredible what pictures of] God !—would to heaven ! it had been myself to whom this beautiful and help- 
promised riches and rejoicings excited the enthusiasm of te soldiery as they| less being had thus appealed. With what joy would I have released her ; and 
marched onward ; and of the luxury of repose we imagined was to be our lot in jwith an escort, returned her to her agonizing and afflicted parents—to that be- 
winter-quarters, after the harassing fatigues of a long and toilsome march, con-| ¢-ofhed hushand-—and her forlorn and beloved mother. _ I felt the sacrifice of my 
cluded by so great and promising a victory. We felt as going to an elysium.| life would be nothing in the cause of this lovely creature. Not so the General : 

his heart, it would seem, was made of sterner materials : he had the form of a 
daily skirmishes with clouds of Cossacks, who were a source of continual an-| god, but the heart of a villain—a perfect Cain. In truth, I envied not his feel- 
noyance to us. Moscow appeared now to us as the oasis of the desert,—the) ings ; but I was young, and an enthusiast, while he was more experienced in 

ui of Egypt,—the Mecca of the weary pilgrim,—the paradise of the sol-||these matters: it was not his first affair of this nature. 
dier. Alas! how sadly were our hopes and expectations blighted,—instead of} With the most perfect sang froid, he changed his attitude, said a word or 
an elysium to us, it was our beacon-light to one vast scene of desolation and) two, affected to console her in her present situation, with a ** Ma foi c'est la for- 
death. Alas! how had the mighty fallen. tune de la guerre ""—the fortune of war my beauty, promised—sirere he would 

The dreadful and unparallelled results of this fatal campaign have been too} render her for ever happy—take her to “la belle _ ;” and with a few 

more such sentences of horrid hypocrisy on her rejectmg his proffered offer, he 


often narrated and pictured to the imagination in a thousand ways, and by as), 
many tongues ; still nothing, not even the chivalrous and high-flown romance of} drank off a glass or two of wine, and led her to the tent she was destined to 


Segur can in any way approach the truth; description is impossible. In this joccupy. 
direful and disastrous war, sufferings of the most appalling nature were endured ;|'_ Reclining carelessly on the sofa, the General dismissed me from his presence, 


where on those fatal fields of Russia, lay the iron-clad warrior ; his food the flesh iwith a peremptory command on no account whaterer to mention the cireum- 
of his noble charger; tearing his very limbs in hunger ; or in tears, big tears,) stances of this, to me, most painful scene. . 

from his stern features by the remorseless and piercing cold of winter, ‘This cold calculating act of villany on the part of the General, towards a 
with his giant limbs frozen and helpless ; his arm unnerved ; his conquering) young, and defenceless, and beautiful female, far away from all she prized on 
sword now useless by his side ; while he lay in the worst agonies of death, like) earth, in distress and in tears, aroused ry indignation and bitter contempt to- 
a defenceless child, a prey to the unforgiving and ruthless Muscovite thirsting |wards him for ever. Can such men exist, methought’? and I thank God, be- 
for his blood ! and most fearfully did those barbarians exercise their s ern pa-|/lieving myself incapable of such an unsoldieriike act of disloyalvy towards a 
triotism. There is not a page in the whole history of the world that can ap-|/virtuous female, I was wholly absorbed in painful reflections on its consequences. 
proach or vie with this “horrible retreat !’’ What a lesson to ambitious con-||* * * I was then a perfect noviciate in the world’s iniquities, while 


querors and tyrants! Well may it be said of Napoleon, that “the dread ven-| the General played the part of my initiator to the life ; and although his deep- 
laid plans, and horribly deceptive promises succeeded—though their two des- 


geance of Heaven was upon him !”” 
Now turn we to another scene of a different cast, though not less painful in its! |tinies seemed for a time to be linked together in one tie of uninterrupted hap- 
nature. piness, I was far from envying him the possession of his treasure, won by art and 
On the night previous to our entering Moscow I was in our General's tent||treachery. 
* * * * * * 


The General’s manwurres were crowned with complete success, while Alex- 
ina, the beautiful and unfortunate, who, with tears in her eyes, had knelt to him, 
imploring the release of her, whose absence would cause a mother’s death, be- 

y loved him, anxious for his every hap- 


ing my new avocation of Aide-de-Camp ; suddenly we heard in the neigh- 
paar we a loud altercation between some soldiery, interrupted at intervals by 
the voice of a female imploring to be set at liberty. ‘The party now approached 
us, when a non-commissioned officer of cavalry entered the tent, and presented 
to the General a female, whom he represented to have been captured in a neigh-|/come reconciled to her destiny, and fond! 
bouring castle while he was engaged in a foraging excursion. He further stated||piness, and unhappy in his absence. 
that the remaining inmates of the mansion, thirty in number, having op- world! and strangely are our minds and passions guided. To-day 
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repelling the being she looked upon with loathing, while on the morrow he was)|secrificed her honour, her home, and country for hum, was lessened, and bore 


the very hope of her existence. 


Her heart—her affections were centred in him, and he knew this. Had I 
not been a living witness to this drama, I could not have believed it. After 


seeing her in her affliction earnestly—almost to frenzy—beseeching him to allow 
her to go, she knew not whither, in presence of a rude soldiery, who had brought 
her, a pale and trembling captive, to their General, had a friend told me, that 
after a lapse of a few short days, the General had accomplished his purpose, I 
should have disbelieved that friend. Such however was the case. 

The extraordinary change perplexed me not a little ; and I could not divest! 
myself of melancholy forebodings as to the consequences ; I felt a depression) 
of spirits which I tried in vain to overcome : it was a presentiment of ill. This) 
feelmg arose from a strong, almost infatuating interest I had taken for her, 
from the moment of her appearance in the camp ; and now that she had fallen, 
I felt more acutely her unfortunate situation. 

Such a case offers a striking example of the all-absorbing impulse of certain, 
passions, and which incontestibly proves the irresistible influence which one; 
being possesses over another ; or, as Moore beautifully describes it -— 

I know not—I ask not—what dwells in that heart ; 

But I know that I love thee, whatever thou art. | 
"Tis like a charm or fatality which envelops and enchains while there is hope: 
or life. 

I now beheld Alesina in the arms of one whom, till now, she had never seen, 
amid the carnage, terrors, and dissipation of a hostile soldiery. Yet, her pas- 
sion was love, and that love became adoration: he was her star ef hope—o 
love—and life ; were he an hour absent from her in the field, she would sigh 
for his return ; and in the frenzy of her passion and love, vowed solemnly to 
follow h+> to France—to the battle—or to death ! 

And I was witness to this. ‘Too inexperienced in the world herself, she be- 
lieved her devotion and love was returned, that the General possessed the same 
warmth and sipcere feelings of sentiment as herself. At this period her joy! 
glowed in the belief of its reality ; but too soon, alas! to be changed to the 


bitterness of remorse and the madness of despair. 
* * * * * 


All this passed in the neighbourhood of Moscow, where we remmained for a short 
period incamp. Our anticipations of gaiety and festivity, of balls and theatres, 
and conquests amid the fair Muscovites, were dreadfully disappointed on entering 
the “ Sacred City.” All was a perfect wilderness. Instead of ber peopled pa- 
laces, we but found here and there a few liberated felons bent on ender. and 
half starved. At this scene of mute desolation, all the bright visions which 
had been pictured to us in the Emperor’s poetic and heroic bulletins vanished) 
before us ; and in the future we saw but battles without conquest or glory, and 
all the harassing fatigues of a disastrous campaign, where the laurelled war- 
riors of Marengo and Austerlitz were destined to perish amid Russian snows, 
from starvation, or the most humiliating of deaths to the soldier, with their) 
limbs numb from cold, without the power of defence, against a cruel and re- 
morseless foe. 

In the distance we beheld the bright Hesperides of our hopes—the great) 
battle was iought and won ; but on our approach, when the coveted treasure 
was, as it were, in our grasp, like the Dead Sea fruit, all turned to ashes and) 
nothingness ! | 

Those bright and enchanting palaces! the gilded halls of our imagination,’ 
with the fair houris of inhabitants, had vanished! and we awoke, as from a 
dream, to behold a miserable perspective of the horrible future which awaited) 
us 


Incendiarism now broke out amid our very abodes, at first partially, until it) 
grew into one wide and destructive conflagration. Never shall I forget the) 
scenes of terror and desolation which ensued ; description is beyond the power 
of historian, poet, or painter. At first, a light breeze would awake some’ 
mouldering embers, when gradually, as if the very elements themselves were! 
warring against us, the wind increased almost to a hurricane, and the flames’ 
partially confined to buildings of lesser note, would now burst forth in terrific 
fury ; while palaces and churches, theatres, and other princely edifices, became 
one universal prey to the ghastly element. 

For the space of eight days, the vast and gigantic city of Moscow was one. 
fierce furnace, apparently inexhaustible in its very desolation. ‘To England this | 
was a scene of triumph and of victory ; while to France, from the period of 
this awful and disastrous conflagration we may date the dethronement of the, 
Emperor—her Great Captain, and England’s hydra-headed monster. 
y mind is overwhelmed when I think of the trials and reverses to which 


Napoleon—the idol of our soldiery—was subjected. ‘To him, instead of the|lry 1 Monster! I see it all! 


crown of victory, and the conquest of Russia, one blasting and withering scene 
of fire, sword, and death presented itself; and I would have given much to, 
know the real feelings of the Emperor at such a period : they must have pour-|| 
trayed madness itself ; yet he could be calm in the reverse of fortune, as he was) 
enthusiastic in victory. St. Helena, his prison-house, beheld him the fallen) | 
conqueror of the continental world, in all the calmness of resignation’ to his | 
destiny. At one moment he was the idol of our chivalry, and again the admi-| 
ration and the pity of the world,— 1] 
When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 1 

He stood unbowed, amid the ills upon him piled. } 

We now commenced our memorable retreat, which would require the genius, 


4 F | 
of a Ney to describe : it is also so necessarily interwoven with the melancholy | 


||solation her heart's fond idol. 


the appearance of an indifferent colduess towards her m her forlorn and isolated 
situation, with a lurking suppressed wish that she were then far away from him, 
and in that home, to regain which, she had so fervently prayed him. Her love, 
her devotion to him, now seemed a burden or desagrément to him, while she 
felt but the one absorbing passionate devotion to him : s¢i// in that scene of de- 
Hence, at first, his cold indifference towards her 
was, on her part, attributed to the change from victory to adversity—his cha- 
grin and sorrow at his chief's reverses. As for myself, J already saw too evi- 
dently into that dark reality of the future, which was destined for her in Ais 
heart, but to which she, the unfortunate girl, was blinded by her affectionate se- 
hiettude and devotion. My fears were svon realized. 

One October morning, the snow fell unusually fast, and in larger flakas ; we 
had just arrived before Smolensko ; and it was here the perfidious General made 
known the fiendish determimation which he had long contemplated. 

His manner had that perfect indifference and sang froid in it, that she was not 
long in suspecting the dreadful result ; and after expressing his regret at having 
been the means of retaining her so long from her family, (a circumstance with 


||which he should ever reproach himself,) and reminding her of the mother whom 


ishe so fondly loved, and whom she oughé not to abandon, he, in a few words, ex- 
ipressed jus fixed, however painful determination, that they must part now and 
tor ever—and that immediately. His resolution was irrevocable. 


|| At these words, expressed without a spark of feeling, love, or even delicacy, 


and pronounced with the stoical indifference of the most accomplished seducer, 
|she, the victim, stood mute and immutable as a statue ; and if youth and beauty 
‘be moulded into a form to represent Love, Indignation, and Despair commingled, 
she stood the very model. My brain turned, as I gazed on that gentle, lovely, 
and yet innocent being, so lately the object he most coveted, thus to be cast 
away ina wintry wilderness, the helpless—hopeless victun of his villany! At 
first she would have doubted the reality of what he said, but the total truth 
undeceived her, in the manner of his expressing the dreadful word irevoca- 
ble! 

“Think of your mother,” said he ; “ she imagines you have abandoned her.” 
“My poor mother !”” replied the heart-broken girl, ** where is she now ? Alas! 
where now can I find her’ How may I now go hence—a stranger—alone 
‘and unprotected—in an unknown and desolate country! Charles, this is a 
trifling with me !—you cannot mean this! Do you doubt 
uny love ' 

“No,” replied he ; “ but present circumstances require that we should part. 
\I regret it; but,” said he, with an air of affected sorrow, “ Alexina, this day 
\—this hour, you must leave me !” 

“ Charles ! dear Charles! I shall die if you abandon me.” 

* My orders are imperative !” said the General, elevating his voice. 

“Charles, I can disguise myself, and follow you unknown—be your slave, 
but do not abandon me in this dreadful place. I have shared your pleasures and 
dangers, walked through frost and snow, and would now die here to serve you! 
Charles, protect me !” 

At this moment I was so overcome with shame and confusion, that I was about 
retiring, when the General ordered me to remain. I did so. 

Alexina wept aloud. At each long deep convulsive sigh I thought her poor 
heart would break. ‘To me this scene was the most harrowing I had ever wit- 
jnessed. A battle-wound is the affair of a moment, and given in the excite- 
jment of action; but to behold a victim, such as she who now stood before me, 
\writhing under the thrice agonizing wounds of the deliberate assassin, isa sight 
which haunts the memory through life. 
| ‘The General (judging from his own feelings) did not anticipate his task 
‘would be so difficult to accomplish. He calculated, that his cool, deliberate plan 
would meet with areciprocal sentiment, or rather, that in a fit of virtuous in- 
dignation, she would have less compunction in leaving him. It was not so, 
however ; ke knew not that 


True love, once rooted in the heart, 
There dwelleth, and becomoas of life a part. 


‘He now regretted her love for one who had so little deserved it; and at last, 
after a moment's wavering, exclaimed ,— 

“ Alexina, you must now prepare for your departure ;—time presses ; each 
moment lost in hesitation increases our danger. You must go!” 

** What !”’ said she, suddenly rising, and with a look of stern (for woman 
can be stern in such moments) womanly indignation, “* where are your prof- 
fere’ promises '—your vows to love and cherish me !—your thousand entrea- 
lies '—your solemn oaths’ to lore and protect me in my misfortune and mise- 
You have now cast away the mask which con- 
cealed your perfidy, alas! too late for me ; and you now spurn me from you, 
an outcast on the world. Man without heart !—soldier without honour '—yes, 
I will leave you, for I now despise you—Traitor !” 

During these soul-stirring words, I kept my eyes fixed on the General : his 
countenance was that of the man whom she so truly depicted him to be ; and 
if not altogether devoid of feeling, the opprobrium thus cast upon him must 
have been felt. He seemed relieved when he beheld her approach the entrance 
of the tent: this was but momentary. She stopped suddenly, and turned her 
dark eyes upon him ; but how fearfully was her countenance changed ! from 
an air of proud and haughty indignation and contempt, it had become calm and 
supplicating. 

* Charles,” said she, weeping, “ forgive me, 1 am unkind to you ;—we yet 


history of Alexina, that I cannot describe the one without introducing the other can be happy ; remember with what joy | listened to your promises—our mar- 


in the scene. i 

We fought retreatmg. That army which, but a few mouths previously, was | 
so gorgeously equipped and so numerous, that the very roads were impassable, | 
from the hosts of men and horses, and artillery, was now wandering in isolated | 


riage in Paris—that I should behold your family, whe would love and cherish 
me, the orphan, as your wife. Dear Charles, forgive me!” 

“ Before this can be,” said he, “ I must first become a widower. Here is 
the evidence of my marriage,” and he showed her a letter which he had re- 


bands, discoumitted and pursued by a victorious and unsparing foe ;—no quarter ceived from his wife. 


was given, nor claimed. In their very despair our broken-hearted svldiery | 


seemed rather to court than shun death. 


Searcely had he pronounced the word wife, than she gave @ frantic shrick, 


France, our home, our beloved jand fell senseless at the door of the tent. ‘The General, protiting from this cir- 


country, was before us ; but between us lay an unpenetrable desert of wintry} jcumstance, called the guards, and had her removed from his presence ; then 
snow. addressing hunself to me, At last I have got rid of her, ye m’en suis quatté ! 

Exhausted from fatigue, harassed by the enemy, and dying from hunger, our |now to horse!” these were his very words, and never shall I forget them. 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery were nungled together in one horrible, inextrica-||From such words we may trace the character of « man devoid of all sensibili- 
ble confusion; while now and then, from amid the outcries of agony and)|ty, a compound of heartless cruelty and brutal sclfishness. 


despair, one of the old guard would be heard aloud endeavouring, though hope- 


We continued our march ; and from this moment, having been ordered off 


lessly, to arouse his comrades from the apathy of despair. But the spirit-stir-/|with despatches to another and distant division, I saw no more of Alexina, save 
ing cry of “ Vive l’Empereur !” had lost its influence ; while many of that ce- |once. 1 however knew she was a follower in the army, and that once I saw 
lebrated and devoted band pressed the till then all-conquering eagles to their |her literally in rags, her ped blood congealed from cold—her fair form mutila- 


hearts, and died in the effort to rally their unfortunate comrades, whose heads,||ted by many falls—herse 


f weakened by a thousand privations—and her whole 


perhaps, in another moment, would be borne on the spear of some ruthless Cos-||person bearing all the unequivocal symptoms of madness itself. She went 


sack,—a ghastly foreboding of the future which awaited them. 


about from one to the other, asking for the “General !—her dear Charles! 


Amid these reverses, I could not fail to observe that the General's attentions |who,” said she, “was to marry her in Paris.” At times she would laugh, and 


were becoming every day less ;—-that his apparent solicitude for her, who had |then as suddenly weep, talking of ber child whom she fondly loved, and whom 
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her Charles would be so happy to see. Ihave seen many cases of insanity 
but this was, of all, the mest painfnl to my feelings: it was the very acme of 
human privation and misery. 

At last, from her wandering among the different corps, she was known by 
the name of the * maniac ;”’ but treated with compassionate kindness by the! 
soldiery. 

Wo soihinned our retreat, and arrived at the fatal passage of the Beresina. 
Our division was among the first to cross, and.consequently suffered the least. 
I will throw a veil over our disasters at this point, and of the dreadful specta- 
cles of human misery which presented themselves in our passage of the two 
bridges, which occupied forty-eight hours. 

It was now night, and a beautiful moon shone over us. I was riding by the) 
side of the General, when suddenly we heard a shrick of distress near us,! 
while a loud voice exclaimed, “ La folle s’est noyée’”’—the mad girl had drowned) 
herself. I cast my eyes in the direction whence the voice proceeded, and to. 
my horror, beheld the unfortunate Alexina standing erect on an iceberg, alinost| 
without clothing, and bleeding profusely ; her eyes were steadfastly fixed on. 
the General. But when he beheld her, with a look of surprise and conster- 
nation he hurried away from the ghastly spectacle. The next moment, a huge) 
mass of ice struck against that on which she was standing ; and from the vio- 
lence of the concussion, she was thrown into the Beresina, and disappeared 
amid, its waters for ever! 

Peace to thy broken heart and wintry grave. 
Her fall was followed by an ominous shout of execration, which the General, 
could not but understand. 

This man is now living upon his spoils and riches ;—to say in happiness, 
would be a parody on human nature. Though courted by a worldly few, by 
most he lives despised ; and if remorse ever haunts his breast for a wilfully 
heinous crime against God and man, his existence must be indeed wnenviable. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, BART. 

Life of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, Bart., &c. &e. By Barnsby Blake Cooper, Esq., 
F.R. gs. Intwo volumes 8vo.> Parker: London, 1843. 

The young aspirant for fame and distinction in any profession—particularly 
if his means be humble, and his success thereof in a greater degree dependant 
on himself—loves to contemplate the career of those who have toiled on through 
all the cares and troubles that beset the first steps in the path of life—who per- 
haps, with the cold sneers of the world, have felt all the bittemess of poverty 
amid the many sore and trying difficulties of their * early struggles ;”’ but who, 
have at length overcome them, and by the exercise of their talents, and the 
ceaseless efforts of untiring, indefatigable industry, reached the goal of their! 
ambition, and won for themselves a name which the world could withhold no} 
longer. 

In the life of one who has thus attained to eminence, the young tyro in the 
outset of his own career can feel his interest aroused, and all his warmest sym-_ 
pethies awakened. He can trace in every crrcumstance of the life that is pie-| 
tured before him—in its every struggle—its every disappointment at first—some| 
resemblance to his own, and he can thus be led to beheve that for him too the} 
course is open, and to hope that he also may reach the goal—a winner in the! 
race of fame. ‘There is something in every sentence to rivet his attention, and; 
he is carried on through all its details—unwearied, because they come hore to} 
his own feelings, and he can say, * such difficulties | too have surmounted, and) 
such will I yet overcome.” He can then read with breathless interest the 
visions of happiness which were opened to the eye of the poor beginner by the 
receipt of his “first guinea,” and ean follow him from that moment eagerly and! 


anxiously, as step by step he steadily advances until he reaches in triumph the; 
proud position which he so long and so patiently has sought. : 

But the biography before us 1s of one who entered on his professional career 
with all the adventitious aids of birth, position, and fortune. His road to emi- 
nence, although requiring the energies of his talent to enable him successfully 
to journey over it, was yet without the many hills and hollows—the obstruc- 
tions which comparative poverty and the want of a connection have thrown so 
often in the way of some of the brighest ornaments of the medical profession. 

There is always a certain degree of interest attached to the life of any one) 
distinguished above his fellows, whether his position be attamed by the power) 
of his own talents, or by those fortuitous circumstances which so frequently 
place a man of little more than ordinary intellect in a situation which without 
them he never would have reached. 
¥,So far as an interest of this description goes, we think the work before us 
may well excite it ; but there is but little claim on the sympathies of that class 
of readers who should be expected to reap the greatest benefits from it and 
from the example of its subject, viz—the young members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Astley Paston Cooper was the fourth son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper— 
the descendant of an old and highly respectable Norfolk family—and_ was born 
at Brook Hall, near Spottesham in Norfolk, on the 23d of August, 1768. His 
mother appears to have been a lady distinguished for her literary pursuits no less 
than for her private virtues, aud from her and his father Astley received the 
rudiments of his early education, his only other preceptor oe? Mr. Larke, 
the master of the village school. It is stated that at this time he was remark- 
able for anything but assiduity and attention to study of any sort, although he 
oceasionally exhibited traces of an unusually quick pereeption and active intel- 
lectual powers. 

It appears he was at this period, and even for years after, extremely wild, 
and delighting in all kinds of mischief—escaping whenever he found it possible 
from his teachers to join in whatever sports were going forward in the neigh- 
bourhood, and continually engaged in a variety of pranks which created alarm 
in the minds of his family, and occasionally were of such a nature as to bring 
upon him his parents’ displeasure. 

There are several anecdotes of his adventures at this time to be found in the 
first volume ; but we can see nothing more in them than the life of any school-boy 
would afford. There is one anecdote, however, which we think well worthy of 
notice, as it is strikingly illustrative of that readiness and sclf-possession which so 
eminently distinguished him in after life ;—the circumstance to which it relates 
occurred when he was about thirteen, and happened as follows. After alluding 
to his foster mother— 

“A son of this person’s somewhat older tlian Astley Cooper, had been or- 
dered by his father to convey some coals to the house of Mr. Castell, the vicar, 
and while on the road, by some accident the poor lad fell down in front of the 
cart, the wheel of which, before he could recover hiuself, passed over his thigh, 
and, among other injuries, caused the laceration of its principal artery. ‘The; 
jnfortunate hoy, paralyzed by the shock of the accident and sinking under the 
,uss of blood—the flow of which was attempted to be stopped by the pressure of) 
handkerchiefs applied to the only—was carried almost exhausted to his 
home, where, Astley Cooper ing heard of the accideut which had befallen 


ihis foster-brother, alinost immediately afterwards arrived. The bleeding was 
continuing, or probably having for a time ceased, had broken out afresh. All 
was alarm and confusion, when the young Astley in the midst of the distressing 
scene, alone capable of deliberating and preceiving the necessity of instantly 
preventing further loss of blood, had the presence of mind to encircle the limb 


‘|with his pocket handkerchief above the wound, and afterwards to bind it round 


so tightly that it acted as a ligature upon the wounded vessel and stopped the 
bleeding. To these means his foster-brother owed a prolongation of life until 
the arrival of the surgeon who had been sent for from London.” 

The gratitude of the friends of this poor boy, and the flattering applauses of his 
own for his conduct on this occasion, appears to have given his thoughts their 
first bent towards the profession of surgery. ‘The success of his uncle, Mr. 
William Cooper of London, together with his own previous inattention to study 
and perhaps positive dislike to a college life and literary pursuits, had also 
considerable weight with him ; but it was not until a later period that he deter- 
mined to devote his life to it. 

In August 1784, being then about sixteen, he went to London and took up 
his residence at the house of Mz. Clive, a man of some note in the profession, 
and one of the surgeons of St. ‘Thomas's hospital, who was in the habit of taking 
a few pupils to boatd with him. 

Astley Cooper does not appear at first to have devoted himself to the acqui- 
sition of professional knowledge with any greater degree of zeal than he had 
previously bestowed on his literary studies ; his social qualities opened the way 
to an intimacy with young men of his own standing in London, and in their com- 
pany he suffered himself to be led into all the dissipations the metropolis affor- 


‘ided. However, in the year following he became as remarkable for his industry 


as he had formerly been for his idleness, and had attained a degree of anatomi- 
cal knowledge far beyond that possessed by any other of the pupils of his own 
standing in the hospital to which he was attached. 

From this period his rise in his profession was steady and rapid. He had 
made such progress in his knowledge of anatomy, in his second session, that he 
was frequently called upon by the pupils to assist and direct them in their dis- 
sections, and proving by his ready concession to their wishes that he had both 
the knowledge and industry requisite to facilitate their labours, he at once es- 
tablished a reputation which made him sought after by his fellow pupils as their 
demonstrator, and afterwards procured him, immediately on the otfice becoming 
vacant, the offer of this desirable position. 

Thus early did Astley Cooper arrive at distinction ; doubtless his talents and 
the considerable portion of knowledge which they had enabled him to acquire 
in so short a time were, in a great degree, the cause of his success ; but it ean- 
not be supposed that they were the sole means which led to it. If he had been, 
like many others of his profession, thrown entirely upon his own resources, with- 
out any influence, save what his talent could produce hin, it is more than pro- 


ilbable that he would have been left to struggle on through all the difficulties 


which so many others have been obliged to overcome, until time, or perhaps 
chance, should have brought him into notice. 

However the partiality of his biogropher may lead him to suppose that to his 
own powers alone he was mdebted tor this early advancement, we must believe 
that at least an equal share of thanks is due to his connexion with Mr. William 
Cooper, and the influence of eminent medical men, the personal friends and 
professional associates of that gentleman. ‘There are too many mstances of men of 
first-rate abilities, possessing a thorough knowledge of all requisites for success, 
wasting away whole years of life without obtaining it, to allow us to believe 
that so very young a man as Astley Cooper then was, both in years and in pro- 
fessional knowledge—no matter how commanding his talents might be—could 
have attained to such a position without other assistance than his own. 

By whatever means Astley Cooper was thus early distinguished, it seems to 
have given a spur to hus assiduity and to have caused him daily to become more 
and more attached to anatomical pursuits; for, from this period, no labour 
was too great, scarcely any obstacle sufficient, to prevent his becoming ac- 
quaimted with every feature the most minute, of any case attended with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest which happened to come within his notice. 
Every study unconnected with the immediate matters of his profession was 
wholly neglected ; indeed he never displayed any fondness for literature, so far 
as we can learn from his biography, and he seems to have given up his entire 
mind to the practice of anatomy and its various details. 

In 1787 he visited Edinburgh, where he studied for some months. In this por- 
tion of the book there are some brief but amusing sketches of the leading char- 
acters of the medical profession of Scotland at the time, and there is one short 
anecdote related by Sir Astley, which we think worthy of laying before our rea- 
ders, although unconnected with the subject of the work before us :— 

‘At one of the meetings of the Royal Medical Society a discussion took place 
between two young surgeons, one an Irishman, the other a Scotchman. The 
former maintained that cancer never occurred in women who had bore children. 
The young Scotchman vehemently opposed this doctrine, and mentioned the 
case of a lady who twice had twins, and yet had cancer afterwards. ‘To this 
apparently conclusive evidence the Irishman immediately replied, ‘Ah, but 
don’t you know that’s an exception to the general rule ; where’s the wonder in 
cancer following gemini! it always does.’ ” 

“In 1791, Mr. Clive seeking the advantages that were likely to arise no less 
to the school than to his pupil, by associating him with himself, made an offer to 
this extent, although the time of his pupilage had not yet expired. Accordingly 
an arrangement was entered into that Astley Cooper should give a part of the 
lectures and demonstrations, Mr. Clive promising him a sum of one hundred and 
twenty pounds per annum, to be increased twenty pounds annually until he gave 
one half the lectures, when the proceeds should be equally divided.” 

Here, then, we find Astley Cooper while the period of his pupilage’ was still 
unexpired, a lecturer and a demonstrator, with a salary the amount of which for 
one year considerably exceeded the sum which the first three years of his prac- 
tice brought him. 

If young medical students could look forward to place themselves, by their 
own exertions, in such a position as this, we think, that much as the profession is 
at present overstocked, its ranks would soon become doubly increased. But 
unfortunately it is of all others the profession least likely to attain to early dis- 
tinction in, unless with great interest, or better still by one of those “lucky 
chances” for which many men, who have filled an eminent station, have every 
reason to “thank their stars.” We feel fully convinced that there are at this 
moment many young members of the profession with as much talent and as 
many requisites (as far as depends upon themselves) for success as even Sir 
Astley Cooper could boast of, held back and kept completely in the shade, for 
want of the interest, which he possessed, to bring them into notice. Whoever 
will read * The Diary of a late Physician,” will find in the beautifully written 
tale of his “early struggles,’ a true picture of the difficulties which they 
expect who enter the profession with no other means of forwarding themselves 
in it than the talents they may possess, and which, in their dreamy prospects for 
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the future, they think are all-sufficient. We are far from wishing to damp the ing the body, passed out of the window to Patrick, who hid it in a tool house at 
ardour of any young student in the pursuit of his profession ; our desire is simply | some distance from the dwelling-place. In this shed he allowed it to remain 


what was termed body-snatehing.”’ 


In 1792, Astley Cooper visited Paris, and it would seem that the peculiar, The enormous profit which attended this pursuit may be imagined, when it 
bias ef his political opinions actuated him to this as much as any desire to is stated that one of its followers (Murphy) received for one night’s work one 
acquire information respecting the state of medical science in Franee, or any of hundred and forty-four pounds ! 


the causes which usually induce persons to visit the Continent. He did not, 


There was also a considerable profit arising from the traffic in human tecth, 


however, suffer his interest in the revolution to lead him from his pursuit of pro-| and it is related of this man, who was no less active in mind than in body, and 
fessional knowledge, but studied while there under Desault and Chopart.  In-) who never moved but in his eecupation— 

deed, where ver he went, this seems to have been the first object of his considera- + Pat in taking a walk, he observed a neat mecting-house, attached to which 
tion. He never suffered an opportunity to a him by which he could learn) was a paved burial ground. ooking around, he observed a trap-door, leading, 


any thing of interest in anatomy, or in any brane 


of surgical science, but on the) he had no doubt, to vaults of hidden treasures, and these he determined at 


contrary, was most indefatigable in seeking it. Every species of disease was once to explore. A short time after coming to this conclusion, dressed in a suit 
watched by him with an anxious eye, and every new feature it might present! of black, and with a demure demeanour, his eyes reddened as if from tears, he 
examined with the minutest scrutiny, and the most untiring industry. Even! called upon the superimtendent of the ineeting-house burial-ground, and de- 
the lower animals were not exempt from his examinations, and many a poor) scribed to him in much apparent distress, the recent bereavement which he 
dog fell a victim to his zeal im the cause of anatomical science. Mr. Cooper jad met with of his wife, and his anxious wish that her bones should repose 
states that there have frequently been thirty or forty of these animals in his: jy this neat and quiet sanctuary. Slipping a half-crown into his hand, Mur- 
stable at a time, which had been stolen by his servants, all of whom were des-) phy readily induced the man to permut him to descend into the vault, under tke 
tined to become martyrs to the advancement of surgical knowledge. Nor were, idea that he wished to select the spot for the deposit of the remains of his be- 
dogs the only animals upon whom he experimented ; an elephant which died at Joved. Murphy, who while outsute had studied the bearings of the pe ners 


the tower menagerie, was removed to his house, but after several unsuccessful afier much precended inspection of the vault, took an opportunity w 


ile his 


attempts to get the huge carease into his dissecting rooms, he was obliged io! companion’s back was turned to him, of suddenly raising his hand to the ceil- 
get several surgeons to assist him, and to work at it for three days in the open ing and shppmg back two belts which secured the door. On that very night 


air of the court yard, in front of his residence. His servants also used to attend 


the markets to procure specimens of fowls, fish, &c., im short there were 


Murphy let himself down into the vault, aud there, by a few hours’ active ex- 
secured possession to himself of the front teeth of all its immates, By 


scarcely any of the animal race which did not become subjects for his investiga-, this night’s adventure he made a clear profit of sixty pounds ! 
tren. He worked almost incessantly from six o'clock in the morning frequently) 4. it may be interesting to some of onr readers, we extract from the work 
tall midnight, and seemed never to know weariness in his ardour tor professional ‘the dates of the different distinctions and honours which Sit Astley Cooper ob- 


knowledge. 
In 1793, he was appointed professor of anatomy to Surgeons’ Hall. ‘The 


|tained. In 1802 he was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society. In 1813 he 
‘was elected in council as Professor of Comparative Anatomy to the Royal Col- 


election for this office took place annually, and in 1794, he was again chosen tO) jeoe of Sureeons. In 1814 he was elected Honorary Fellow of the Koyal Me- 


fill it. Towards the latter end of the year 1797, he took up his residence im 
St. Mary Axe, and commenced practice. 

The income, which he at first derived from private practice, was very incon- 
siderable even at the period when he was elected surgeon of Guy's Hospital, by 
no means sucli as his position at the hospital and at Surgeons’ Hall, and the nu- 
merous attendance at his house of the poorer classes of paticnts would have led 
us toexpect. His receipts during these early years of practice, of which he 
has left an account, exhibit a steady and comparatively speaking, a considerable 


increase in his professional income, but at the same time form a remarkable cou- 


trast with what he afterwards annually derived m the same pursuits. 
““*«My receipts,’ says he, ‘for the first year was five pounds five shillings ; 


the second twenty-six pounds ; the third sixty-fonr pounds ; the fourth ninety-, 


six pounds ; tae fifth one hundred pounds ; the sixth two hundred pounds ; the 
seventh four hundred pounds ; the eighth six hundred and ten pounds ; the ninth, 
{the year he was appointed surgeon to the hospital) eleven hundred pounds.’ 
He himself appends a remark which sufficiently shows his feeling on the subject : 
‘although I was a lecturer all the time on anatomy and surgery.’ ” 

It appears that his political opinions had nearly proved fatal to his appointment 
as surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. ‘There was a copy of a curious anonymons do- 
cument which Mr. Harrison, the treasurer to that institution, received relative 
to the election for the office, which states ‘that one of the three candidates 
(alluding to Astley Cooper) was a Jacobin, &c.” Mr. Harrison, however, spoke 
to Mr. Cooper on the subject, when the latter said, “If you think me, sir, pro- 
fessionally competent to perform the duties of surgeon to your imstitution, you 


may rest assured that my politics, whether im thought or action, shall never m-) 


terfere with my discharge of them ; in fact, a regret has spontaneously arisen 


lidical Society of Edinburgh. In 1820 he was created a Baronet. In 1822 he 
| was elected one of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
| In 1827 he was appointed President of the Royal College of Surgeons. In 
| 1828 he was appoimted Serjeant-Surgeon to the King. In 1830 he was elected 
| Vice-President of the Royal Society. In 1832 he was elected by the Institute 
of France a member of their body, aud received from the King the rank of Of- 
ficer of the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour. In 1834 the University 
of Oxford conterred upon him the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. In 1836 he 
was again elected President of the College of Surgeons, and received from the 
| King the Grand Cross of the Order of the Guelph, which he obtamed through 
the kindness of the Duke of Wellington, upon whom he had lately been attend- 
ing professionally. Upon his grace’s recovery, some conversation took place 
between him and Sir Astley respecting this order, and finding that Sir Astley 
had it not, although Sir Henry Halford and Sir Matthew ‘Tierney, who was Sir 
| Astley’s pupil, had, he briefly said to him, in conclusion, “ You ought to have 
jit; good morning to you.” On the very next morning, Sir Astley received a 
letter from his grace, informing him that he had been made a Grand Cross ! 
He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society of Gottingen—a Member of the 
| First Class of the Koyal Institute of the Netherlands—of the Society of Natu- 
ral Philosophy of Heidelberg—of the Physico-Medical Society of New Orleans 
|—of the Academy of Medical Science ot Palermo. From Russia he received 
|\the diploma of the Imperial University of Vilna, and from Mexico that of the 
| Medical Society of Guadalaxara 
'| ‘The income which Sir Astley Cooper derived from his private practice, after 
| \the first few years was immense. Mr Cooper mentions that his receipts for the 


year before he left Broad-street for the West End, amounted to upwards of 


in my mind, not only that I have ever been prominent in political excitement at) ferenty-one thousand pounds! 
all, but more especially that I should have espoused the opinions of those with)| We find in the second volume two cases of murder in which he had been 


whom I have been connected.” 


called upon in his professional capacity, and whieh excited considerable sensa- 


By this renunciation of a political creed, which stood between him and ad- tion at the time. As instances of his quick perception and presence of mind, 
vancement, the bar to his appointment as surgeon was removed, and he was) as well as because we think they possess features of general interest for our 
elected to the office. If the avowal of this change in his political opinions was) readers, we shall quote them, but we regret our space obliges us to abridge them 


soinewhat sudden, it is, however, but justice to him to state, that he ever after-| 
wards avoided those political friends, in whose society he had delighted, and) 


in some degree :-— 
“Mr. Cooper was one day suddenly sent for by a genera! practitioner of the 


gave himself wholly and entirely to professional considerations and pursuits,| names of Jones, to see a Mr. Isaac Blight, a ship-broker, at Deptford, who had 
never failing to inculcate in the younger portion of his acquaintance this maxim) received a severe injury from a pistol-ball which had been fired at him. When 


—* That as the duties of a surgeon extend alike to men of all parties and views, 
it must be most unirise for him to attach himself to any one particular set, and) 


‘Mr. Cooper arrived at the house, le was told by his patient, that while sitting in 
his parlour his attention had first been aroused by the door of the room bei 


thus render adverse to him all maintaining contrary opinions "—a piece of ad-) suddenly opened ; on turning round, he perceived an arm extended towards him, 


vice the wisdom of which will, no doubt, be fully appreciated. | 


The latter portion of the first volume is entirely occupied with a curious but 


jand at the same instant, the report of a pistol, and the sensation of a severe 
blow, convinced him that he had been mtentionally shot at. He mentioned 


horrible account of that extraordinary class of individuals whose success was at! that he had not the least idea by whose hand the act had been committed, but 


that time in its zenith—the resurrectionists. It appears almost incredible the; 
means by which some of those men used to procure “ subjects,” when popular; 
feeling became so strong against them as to render it a matter of the utmost! 
danger, if not of impossibility, for them to obtain them in the usual way. ‘To! 
give our readers some idea of the modus operandi on these occasions, we shall) 
extract from Mr. Cooper's account of them, one or two instances. We should 
first premise that the principal characters among the resurrectionists were two 
men, the one named Patrick, the other Murphy :— 

“An intimate friend of Patrick's was employed in the service of a gentle- 
man, whose residence was at a short distance from London. One day this man 
called, in company with a fellow-servant, on Patrick, and informed him that his 
master was dead, and that he thought something in the way of business might 
be done with the body, as it was lying in a back parlour, the windows of which 
opened on to a large lawn. Patrick made several inquiries, and having ascer- 
tained that the funeral was to take place on the following Sunday, said in con- 
clusion, ‘ The cofiin then will most probably be screwed down on Saturday ; if] 
it ry let me know ; | will have nothing to do with it until that part of the work 
is done. 

“ Things fell out as Patrick anticipated, and accordingly on the night of Sa- 
turday he entered at the back of the premises, and being admitted to the par- 
lour by the servaut, he commenced his operations. Unassisted by any light, he 
drew out all the screws, took off the lid, and having formed an estimate, as ac- 
curate as the circumstances would allow, of the weight of the body, removed it 
into a box which he had brought with him for the purpose of containing it. He 
next placed in the coffin a quantity of earth, which the servant had procured 
from the garden, corresponding to the weight of the corpse. ‘The lid was then 


jrelated the fact that his partner, Mr. Patch, whilst sitting in the same apart- 
iment a few days before, had been alarmed by the report of a gun, apparently 
discharged on the wharf, and by a ball, which at the same time passed through 
the shutter into the room, and he expressed his firm belief that the same hand 
had been employed on both occasions. Upon examining the wound it was at 
/once evident that it was fatal. Mr. Cooper's inquiring mind led him closely to 
ad ae, ae every circumstance connected with the case, and even to examine 
minutely the spot on which the act was perpetrated. He placed himself into 
the position in which Mr. Blight had been when he received the wound, and 
with his natural acuteness at once perceived that no one but a left-handed man 
jcould have so stoo!, with respect to the door, as to have concealed his body, 
jand yet at the same time to have discharged the pistol at his victim with effect. 
‘This made a strong impression on his mind, and having been already preposses- 
sed with the idea that Patch was the culprit, his suspicion became an absolute 
certainty when he ascertained that he was a left-handed man. So positive did 
he feel of this, that on reaching home, he said to his servant in secrecy, ‘ You 
will see, Charles, that Mr. Patch, the partner of Mr. Blight, has been his mur- 
derer.’ No suspicion, however, appeared to be attached to him by others until 
‘Mr. Blight died, but in the course of the coroner’s inquest, a variety of facts 
tended strongly to criminate him and he was committed for trial. He was tried, 
and being convicted by a train of circumstantial evidence of the clearest na- 
ture, was executed at Horsemonger-lane, on the 8th of April, 1806.” 

The other case to which we allude was the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Themp- 
son Bonar :— 

“Mr. Bonar was a wealthy merchant and the intimate friend of Mr. Cooper. 
It was, therefore, with no less horror than astonishment, he heard one ye | 
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replaced, carefully screwed down, the pall thrown over it; and the bex, contai 


that this gentleman had been murdered in the course of the previous ni 
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and not to lead him into the belief that he has nothing to do but become a pupil, mical sehools, &e. For this subjcet Patrick received fifteen guineas og i ' 
attend an hospital, display some talent, become a lecturer, then a professor, This is but one of a great number of such instances, but it is a tolerably a 
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that Mrs. Bonar was in a most dangerous state, from the wounds which she had 
also received from the hands of the assassin. The person who brought this in- 
telligence was a servant of Mr. Bonar’s, of the name of Nicholson. He had 
come on horseback from Chiselhurst, where Mr. Bonar had a country house, 
and where the murder had been committed. Mr. Cooper immediately desired 
his servant, Charles, to go and inform a friend of Mr. Bonar's, who lived oppo- 
site, of the event, and to beg of him to go at once with him to Chiselhurst. 
They set off at once, but although they arrived before life was extinct in Mrs. 
Bonar, all Mr. Cooper’s efforts were of no avail in averting the fatal event. ‘The 
conduct of the servant, when he brought the news in the morning, was singu- 
larly strange and confused, and Mr. Cooper had drawn from it, and from other 
circumstances “f the man’s appearance, that he was the murderer. There was 
an apprentice of Mr. Cooper's at this time with whose father Nicholson had 
been a servant for some years. It appears that this gentleman had been roused 
between six and seven 4. M., by Nicholson, who told him that his master and 
mistress had been murdered the night before. He said, further, that he hoped 
his mistress might yet be saved, and appeared most anxious that Mr. Cooper 
should proceed at once to Chiselhurst. Mr. Tyrrel (the apprentice) relates as 
follows—* | wished to accompany Mr. Cooper, but he said he could not take me, 
because I must look after Nicholson, whom he declared to be the murderer. Ni- 
cholson had disappeared, and | immediately commenced a search after him. al- 
though | was perfectly satisfied, in my own mind, that he was not the murderer ; 
for he had only quitted my father’s service ten or twelve days before, after hav- 
ing lived with him between three and four years. He had been a most excellent 
servant, and on some occasions when illness had occurred in the family, had 
evinced unusual kindness and attention. He was apprehended in the afternoon, 
and taken to the Counter-prison. | went there to see him, and was accompanied 
by the governor to the cell in which he was confined. Whilst speaking to him, 
a little black and dun terrier dog placed his forepaws on his knees, and began 
to lick his breeches, which were made of some dark-coloured velveteen. Ob- 
serving this, the governor directed him to remove them. On afterwards holding 
them up to the light, the front part of each thigh was evidently stained, and a 
little moisture soou proved it to be with blood. ‘The governor remarked that 
my dog was a sagacious little fellow, but I could not own hii, for | had never 
before seen him ; and all the inquiries which were made subsequently, could not 
discover a master for him. It was the more extraordinary, because a public 
notice was posted at the gates of the prison, forbidding the entrance of dogs. 
In the evening | sent to the prison to beg to have the dog as | heard he had not 
been owned ; when, remarkable to say, he had disappeared as strangely as he 
had entered, and was never afterwards found.’ When Nicholson was examined, 
there was no sufficient evidence against him, notwithstanding the strongly sus- 
pe circumstance of the spots of blood found upon his breeches—to warrant 

being detained in prison, and he was accordingly set at liberty, but at the 
same time was desired to stay at the house at Chisalhurst. A day or two after 
he attempted to destroy himself by cutting his throat. Mr. Cooper was sent 
for, and on his arrival found him still alive. He had some difficulty, on account 
of the man’s resistance, in arresting the flow of blood and closing the wound. 
The fellow declared his intention of resisting, by every means in his power, al! 
attempts at cure, and Mr. Cooper had to repeat his visit on the next day, as he 
had contrived to tear away the dressings from his throat. He found him quiet, 
and a priest was with him, vainly endeavouring to elicit a confession from him. 
However, on Mr. Cooper’s informing him that in all probability he hed but a 
few hours to live, he expressed his willingness to confess. A magistrate was 
immediately sent for, and in his presence, before Mr. Cooper and the priest, the 


wretched man relieved his mind of the dreadful secret, and explained ail the | 


circumstances of the transaction. From this time he became perfectly passive, 
offering no opposition to the treatment to which he was subjected for the cure 
of his ater Ina short time he was tried, condemned, and executed near the 
scene of the murder. ‘The account in his confession was remarkable. He said 
that for some time after the family had gone to bed he sat before the fire in the 
hall drinking ale until he fell asleep. ‘The next thing he remembered was his 
ascending the stairs towards his master’s bed-room, with the hall-poker in his 
hand—his afterwards stopping on the way and addressing himself by name, 
saying, ‘ Nicholson, what are you going to do?’ and a reply which he strenuous- 
ly maimtained he heard made to him by a voice at his side, ‘‘To murder your 
master and mistress.” From the peculiar circumstances of this murder, Mr. 
Cooper was extremely anxious to procure a cast of Nicholson’s head, which he 
succeeded in doing. It proved of considerable interest, as it tended, to a re- 
markable extent, to confirm the views of phrenologists in reference to the pecu- 
liar confirmation which they describe as characteristic of those persous who have 
naturally a disposition to commit such an act as murder.” 

This murder, with all its attendant circumstances, we think the most extraor- 
dinary we have ever heard of, and Mr. Cooper’s connection with it, appears to 


have considerably increased the publicity of his name, and to have iaterially|| 


forwarded him in his professional progress. 

Notwithstanding Sir Astley Cooper’s great experience, he has left to the 
world, comparatively speaking, very little useful information, and has transmit- 
ted to us but a very slight portion of the immense fund of professional knowledge, 
which he must have acquired in so vast a field. In faet, Sir Astley Cooper has 
left very little but an immense fortune, and the echo of his fame—the one of 
which may be very useful to the pockets of his family, the other to their pride, 
but neither by any means likely to confer benefit on society in general, nor any 
strong claim upon its gratitude. 

In love of his profession, Sir Astley Cooper was never surpassed ; he had 
scarcely a thought beyond it ; every hour was given up to it, and if anything 
called him for a time from its pursuit, he would return to it with as much eager- 
ness as if almost his very existence depended on it. At home or abroad, he 
never lost an opportunity of acquiring mformation respecting it ; in short, his 
fondness for it was a passion which lasted until life itself had ceased to last. 
He possessed too every qualification for success-—imanners, appearance, great 
readiness and presence of nind, knowledge of his profession, and though last not) 
least, a private character uniting kindness of disposition, with high feelings of) 
honour, and unblemished integrity. Of his decision and readiness, we will men-, 
tion an instance, which, although not mentioned by his biographer, we remem- 
ber, if we mistake not, to have heard from the lips of Sir Astley himself :—He 
was attending a man who had dislocated his shoulder, and was endeavouring to 
make him let the injured arm hang by his side m such a manner, as would have 
enabled him to restore the joint to its proper position. The poor man was sit- 
‘ting up in his bed, vainly striving to obey Sir Astiey’s directions ; for in spite of 
his endeavours to let the arm hang “ dead” by his side, the muscles poten 
their tension and would not relax sufficiently. Sir Astley, as if he had given 


over the attempt, told the man to move himself back in the bed, and then watch- 
ing the moment when the patient's attention was otherwise directed, and the 
muscles consequently unprepared for resistance, he seized the limb, aud by a, 
sudden jerk restored it to its socket, 


| Asa work of general jaterest, as well as the life of a man who attained to a 
distinguished position, the volumes possess a good deal of merit, and will form 
‘a desirable addition to the libraries uot only of the medical profession, but also 
‘of private individuals. 


ELLISTONIANA. 

A DISCERNING AUDIENCE. 
As must have been evident, in the course of these anecdotes, no actor ever 
possessed a greater command over an audience than did Elliston ; for this he 
was indebted, amongst other things, to the general favour in which he was held 
by the public, a prepossessing person, winnmg voice, great goodnatare, adiira- 
ible presence of mind, and, it it must be said, extreme effrontery. He usually 
‘gained his ends by a skilful admixture of wheedling and authority, or, as he 
|pompously termed it, in his Latinity of Paul’s School, the suaviter im modo and 
neg in re, together with a plentiful application of Sam Slick’s “ soft saw- 

er.”” 

| It is astonishing how complacently we appropriate to ourselves, individually, 
lany compliment that may be paid us en massc—who ever formed one of an as- 
isemblage addressed as ‘ an enlightened and discerning audieace,”” or a “ spirit- 
jed and generous British public,” that did not nninediately take credit to himself 
for being both enlightened and discerning, and rest perfectly content that he was 
alike spirited and generous, though perhaps unable to penetrate the mystery of 
a mouse-trap, and perfectly guiltless of ever parting with a penny, for which he 
had not previously ‘value received !” 

The servant-girls and shop-boys m the gallery, when addressed as ‘“ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” by some good-looking personage in silk smalls and pumps, feel 
quite assured for the time that they really are ladies and gentlemen. No Where 
is the consequence of the multitude exhibited so strongly as in the gallery of a 
theatre—there, the costermonger and the mechanic are mdeed gods ! and on the 
strength of their sixpence, assert their fancied rights and prerogatives with an 
independence that rebels against all control, yet largely open to flattery, they 
are, for this very reason, easily to be cajoled. 

No one knew all this better than Elliston, for he had much general knowledge 
of human nature, and no one availed himself of such knowledge more unsparing- 
ly—not a season of his theatrical life that did not furnish many instances of the 
gullibility of a ‘ Discerning audience ;”’ one illustration of these remarks may 
be acceptable. 

The * Discerning audience,” in this instance, had congregated at the Surrey 
Theatre, during Elliston’s last management there, at the time that clever little 
performer, Master Burke, as he was then termed, was in his zenith. 

It was in the latter part of the year 1827, Little Burke had, through Elliston’s 
judicious management, become the popular star of the Surrey—and with some 
justice, for his precocity was among the least of his merits—he was an excellent 
musician, and displayed a comic talent far beyond his years. Notwithstanding, 
there was great reason to believe, that like the negro’s pig, “ though wery little, 
was dam old 

Ever willing to take fortune at its swell, the adroit manager having an oppor- 
tunity of working double tides, in addition to profiting by the * Little Wonder’s ” 
performances at the Surrey, farmed him out to appear for a short time at the 
Pavilion. From the distance between them, the audiences of the two theatres 
were equally innocent that there was any participation in their source of enjoy- 
ment. By a mutual arrangement between both ses, it was so contrived that 
ithe juvenile prodigy appeared during the first of the evening at the Pavilion, 
and wound up his night’s performances by making his bow to the half-price at 
ithe Surrey. ‘This arrangement did capitally, ull one evening, by a mishap, the 
(* Little Wonder”? and Harry Kemble, who aecompanied him to assist him in 
|his performances, were detained considerably longer than usual, while the first 
piece at the Surrey happened that evening to be much shorter than usual. 

The fiddlers sent in to ainuse the audience, by harping as usual too long upon 
the same string, only mereased the general impatience instead of allaying it. 
Full three-quarters of an hour had passed since the finish of the first piece, and 
* Douglas,” which was to follow it, and in which little Burke was to appear, had 
not commenced ; the audience became outrageous, and the usual indescribable 
volley of hisses, cat-calls, stamping, and yelling, by which they generally mani- 
fest their desire for any thing, increased to a perfect tempest. 
| An hour had now passed without any signs of either little Burke or Harry 
Kemble, A disposition for riot beginning to manifest itself, it was necessary 
something should be done. Elliston had been sent for by Fairbrother, the 
|prompter, 
| “Twill soon settle them,” said he, on hearing the cause of the disturbance ; 
no doubt the boy will soon arrive, ring up the curtain, they only want me to 
speak to them !” 

The curtain was accordingly rung up, and Elliston made his appearance with 
his usual propossessing bow. In an instant the tempest was hushed ; his was 
ithe genius to ride on the whirlwind, and command the storm; his voice was oil 
upon the angry waves. , 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest manner, directing his first 
attention to the gallery, that portion of the house that appeared to be the most 
vociferous, ladies and gentlemen—"’ 

A round of applause, aud noisy cries of * Silence, down, down, order, bravo,” 
&c., testified the gallery’s sense of his just estimation of them. 

* Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the manager, “ what is your pleasure !” 

“* Douglas !’ * Douglas ' little Burke !’’ was the unanimous response from 
all parts of the house. 

“I will give you ‘ Douglas,’ you shall have little Burke ; but I must intreat 
your indulgence for a short time. ‘Trusting to the generous sympathy of a dis- 
cerning audience, I have lent our little prodigy and Harry Kemble to serve a 
great cause—the cause of charity ’°—(applause.) “ A distressed family—re- 
duced by misfortune—free benefit—you all have families—you all may be re- 
duced by inisfortume—and should, all of you, have free benefits !"—({Loud 
‘checring). _“ | know you, you are like myself, ever ready to succour the widow 
‘and the orphan ; we all love charity—need I say more ?”” 

“No, no; bravo, Elliston,” resounded from every side. 

‘No doubt some accident has detained our absentees, but messengers have 
been despatched in every direction, and their return may instantly be looked 
for, when they shall immediately have the honour of appearing before you. In 
this crisis, | throw myself on the consideration and liberality of a generous 
British public 

Loud applause. 

‘My talented company will do the best to amuse you until their return. I 
have the first hornpipe-dancers in the world ; and for comic » what can 
equal your favourite, *The good old days of Adam and Eve? Mr. Vale has 
verses and voice enough for a whole evening ; shall he delight you again !” 
“Yes! yes! and bravo!” was the general cry, ‘ 
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Elliston became affected, ro his hand to his heart, declared nothing could|| The draper having recovered from the shock which these words occasioned, 
t 


exceed the gratification he felt at appearing before such an enlightened and dis-) 
cerning audience : that he never would forsake them ; that they should have a) 
hornpipe and comic song the instant the performers could be got ready. He 
then retired amidst the discerning audience’s most unbounded applause. 


was evidently as pleased as Punch at the proposition, though he looked on the 
affair as one of the maddest pranks ever yet attempted—quite a Camelford ex- 
ploit of that day, or Waterford of the present ; the challenge, however, he ac- 
cepted, but to no one’s surprise more than his own. 


Two or three hornpipes were then danced, and * Adam and Eve ’’ was re-)) + | will at least apprise my domestics,” said Sims, catching up his hat and 


ated several times, until at length little Burke and Harry Kemble rushed im 


‘cane, with the intention of tripping off to his own abode, but Elliston grasping 


almost breathless from the Pavilion; they had been detamed by a sudden and) \his arm with considerable melodramatic effect, said, * Not so, friend Sims ; this 


unavoidable change in the entertainments. ‘“ Douglas ’’ was then commenced. 
The * Little Wonder” and his companion expected nothing better than to be} 
received with a shower of hisses when they appeared, for having kept the au-| 


dience waiting. What was their surprise at bemg greeted, thanks to Elliston, | 


with three rounds of applause. It was the same every time they reappeared ; 
not being in the secret, they were not a little amazed, and Kemble could not, 
avoid hazarding some conjectures on the cause of this unusual approbation o 
the audience. 

“ Do not inqutre too curiously, my good fellow,” said Elliston, who happenec 
to overhear him; “ between ourselves, you are a confounded bad actor, tnend) 
Harry ; bu’ charity, charity, my bey, charity covers a multitude of sins, and 
now you have it!” 


A CHEAP WAY OF PROVIDING A DINNER. 

In the vicinity of the Abbey Church, Bath, resided a Mr. Sims, an opulent 
woollen-draper—a man of strict probity in all transactions of life—whose active) 
benevolence and unassailable good-lumour had acquired to him the esteem of 
a wide circle of acquaintances. He was a bachelor, and at this tune about! 
sixty-five years of age. His figure was tall, his step airy, his deportment the) 
flower of politeness, and in disputes he was the very Atticus of parties. His 
dress was usually a suit of grey ; and his hair, of which there was a profusion, | 
being perfectly white, whereunto a queue appended, gave him somewhat of a! 
Sir Joshua contour, though perhaps he bore a nearer resemblance to the more 
modern portrait of that precise merchant, as personated by the late Mr. ‘Terry, 
in Poole’s admirable little comedy of *“‘ Simpson and Co.” While he pid a 
marked deference to all men’s opinions, he had a mistrust of his own, which 


was singularly curious. (On a sudden torrent, for instance, which some people! 


would denominate “ cats and dogs,” he would merely apprehend that it rained ; 
and if the house were as suddenly enveloped in flame, he would suggest the ex-| 
pediency of quitting the tenement. is respect for the other sex was so pro- 
found, as to keep in awful subjection every gentler impulse of the bosorm—for' 
he was far from a woman-hater ; on the contrary, he could not honour them too, 
highly ; but it was all honour. His “ menage” consisted of a duplicate female 


attendant, that is, two separate beings, but with brains under the same meridian, , 


whose autumnal time of life and counterpart in attire rendered them perfeetly) 
homogenous. The great characteristic of Mr. Sims was a painful preciston in’ 
al! things. His hat always oceumed the left peg in respect of his coat. His) 
parlour furniture was cased in cotton covers, which covers were again mvoluted 
by divers sheets of brown paper, resembling the pendeni patterns in a tailor’s 
shop. Everything, according to him, was “to wear even ;” if be pulled tis 


bell-rope on the first occasion, he would bear in mind to haudle that on the se-|| 


cond ; every chair, tea-cup, and silver spoon, had its day of labour and relaxa-| 


tion; and had he discovered, that by nagadventure, he had worn a pair of shoes! 
or grey stockings out of tarn, he would positively have lost his stomach. In! 
his dressing-room, he was constantly attended by his two waiting-women ; not| 
that he actually required the services of both, but by such means the reputation) 
of each was kept m a state of preservation ; and to conclude, whenever he re-' 
tired to bed, he mvariably crept up the foot of it, that his linen might be with-| 
out a wrinkle. 

It may not at once appear how any sympathies could have existed between a! 
Milesian like Elliston and such a character as this ; but Mr. Sims was by no. 


means an ascetic : he was never as wise as Ximenes, and not always as moder-|. 


ate as Fleury ; and in respect of his little mdulgences, like the country wench,) 
he looked very much #s though he had rather sin again chan repent. And why! 


not 7 an extra glass of punch, or a visit prolonged to midnight, constituted hus) | 


excess ; though once, indeed, he had been known to have so far mystified him- 


self, as to toast a certain female of no extraordimary virtue in a tumbler of tod- 


dy. He, however, confessed he went for three days unshaved. from the above! 
event, as he had not the assurance to look on hunself in the glass after so pec-| 
cant an action. 

Mr. Sims was fond of a play, and had some taste forthe drama. He hadi 
seen the bes: actors of Garrick’s day, and could talk eritically on the genius of 
“rare Ben Jonson.” Mr. Sims, therefore, became, with other Bath people, 
known to the Elliston family. 

Mrs. Elliston bemg absent for a few days on a visit to Mrs. Collins, Elliston 
was consequently leit at Bath, en gareon. On one of his widowed afternoons, 
his knocker announced some visiior, and Mr. Sims himself deferentially enter- 
ed. 

*“* My dear Mr. Elliston,” cried he, as he advanced, with a step lighter than a 
roebuck, “ have I indeed caught you !—this is charming !—and how well you 
look! Listen : I promiseu your excellent wife to have an eye on you during 
her absence, and so I will, for you positively imust—must, I say, dine with me 
today.” 

« Dine with you, Mr. Sims '” exclaimed Elliston, in a tone which must have. 
been traly comic. ** My good Mr. Sims 

ne Nay, nay—I shall be downright riotous if T hear any exeuses. | ab- 
solutely mmust—must have you. In fact,” continued he, making a leg, as he 
advanced, and tapping the tip of his left fore-finger with the corresponding ex- 
tremity of the right, “my dinner is already ordered—within one hour will be 
served—see, with what little ceremony I treat you.”’ 

There was something irresistibly grotesque even in the proposition ; for though 
Mr. Sims was by no means a stranger in the house, yet the very suggestion ofa 
tete-a-tete repast with the precise woollen-draper, appeared one of those things 
which‘ although clearly possi: le, had still never yet been known to have trans- 

yired. As, for instance, A man shall not marry his grandinother. 

“To day ! said you, worthy neighbour?” demanded Elliston, as he pass- 
ed his hand thoughtfully across his forchead—* to day—that is—this day, 
is ” 

“ Thursday, I would suggest,”* interposed Sims, most apologetically. 

“ Just so here comes my friend Quick, who reminds me of his promised visit. 
Dinner on table punctually at five—” continued Elliston, addressing himself to 
Quick, just as he entered—* not a minute later ;” which was of course the first 
notice the other had had at all of the matter, while Elliston himself was quite 
aware he had not a solitary cutlet in the house. 

“ But—but” interrupted Sims, with his fingers as before—“ my humble fare 
is preparing—is nearly read “ 

- And will be enotllelt when eaten cold to-morrow,” rejoined Elliston ; 


‘is a point easier settled, and our time is short. Take your own card, neighbour, 
and just subscribe in pencil, * remarns to-day with Mr. Elliston,’ and I will des- 
jpatch it instantly.” 
The expedient was no sooner suggested than adopted, and Elliston, takin 


|\Mr. Sims’ card, vanished instantly from the room, for the purpose already name 


lbut secretly interpolated certain other words to the protocol in question, so that 
it ran thus—** Mr. Sims remains to-day with Mr. Elliston, and begs that the 
dinner he had ordered may be carefully delivered, just as prepared, to the bear- 
er.” This being achieved, Elliston returned to the apartinent ; and Quick 
‘being by this time well assured some befle plaisanterie was in blossom, took 

in the amicable contest of civil things till dimmer was announced ,; and thus with- 
lin a quarter of an hour of five, the happy tric sat down together. 

| But no sooner was the first cover removed than Sims, with some little look of 
surprise and great shew of satisfaction, exclaimed—* A trout ! Mr. Elliston. 
‘Well, and I protest a very fine one! but the fishmonger’s a rogue, for he told 
me mene was the only one in the market.” 

| © Fishmongers do lie most infernally,”” observed Elliston ; “ why be told me 
the very same thing. Come, aglass of wine! Had you been a married man 
‘now, this little annoyance had never reached you. Ah! you bachelors! But 
iperadventure you are one who, in searching for female perfection, can only 
tind it in the wives of his friends.” 

| Here Sims hid his face. : 

| “ And then asto a family,” interposed Quick, “ your bachelor, by adoption, 
imay pick and choose his heir ; but if he marries, he must put up with any booby 
‘that providence assigns himr” 

Exeellent !’ ened Elliston. * Come, a glass of wine 

A second cover was now removed, and # shoulder of mutton, admirably 
dressed, was presented ; at the sight of which Sims, clasping his hands in to- 
ken of renewed astomsiment, exclanmed, 
| “ A shoulder of mutton !—why it as a shoulder—the very dish I had ordered 
rayself.”’ 

* Sumilar, similar,” interposed Cu ck, langhingly ; “a coineidence.”” 

Sims acknowledged the correction by one of the blandest smiles im nature. 

Coincidences are indced extraordinary,’ observed Elliston. “I remem- 
ber in May,—-ay,—99, the very day Seringapatam was taken, our sexton’s wife 
brougit to bed of twins.” 
| With great humility, my dear Elliston,” observed Sims, “that may be a 
‘coincidence ; but is it, think you, se very—very remarkable !” 
| “ Why Hindostan does not yicld us cities every spring,” replied Elliston, 
(“nor are sextons’ wives brought to bed of twins as a matter of comse.” 
| ‘And that both of these events should have happened on the same day is at 
least extraordinary,’’ added Quick. 
| “Say no more—say no more, J am completely answered,”’ reyomed Sims. 
| Here Elliston suggested another glass of wine all round. 
| By this time a third eover was removed, and a tart very temptingly served 
isneceeded, which Elliston having commenced dividing, Sims rose from hts chair, 
and extending his hands over the dismantled tourte dz pommes, screamed out, 
“An apple-pie, as t live! Forgive me for swearing, but I gave special orders 


|\for an apple-pie myself. Apple—apple, said I to Mrs. Green and Mre. Blow- 


ower, and here it is!” 

“Yes, Pil give up Sermgapatam after this,” said Elliston, mysteriously ; 
‘*but when fruit is in season you know why, Pl be hound they have an ap- 
‘ple-tart next door.” 
| “Apples are unusually plentiful this year,” 


| “Come, another glass of wine! It shall at least be no apple of discord." 

The repast was now drawing to a close, and Elliston, who had promised his 
iguests a bottle of superior port wime, gave orders for its immediate introdue- 
‘ion; but im the meantime a half Stilton cheese, in prime condition was placed 
jon the table. 

| We are told that a certain maréchal of France was always taken in convul- 
sions at the sight of a sucking pig, that Tycho Brahe swooned at the very 


glimpse of a have, and that the plulosophic Bayle wis seized with sickness at 


the sound of water running from a cock ; but the conce itrated force of all these 
phenomena could scarcely have produced a more elecirie shock than the sud- 
den appearance of the said Stilton cheese on the nerves of Mr. Sums. Spring- 
ing from his seat as though stung by an adder, he gazed upon the dish before 
‘him in breathless stupefaction, and no sooner restored to strength of utterance 
lthan he shrieked aloud, ““A cheese! a cheese !—and is it possible, a Stilton 
icheese, toot” 

“My good Sims interrupted Elliston. 

“Lis magic! magic! Excuse me for swearing ; Lut I—I, myself, my 
dear Mr. Elliston, have a Stilton too !"’ 

“ And what more probable '”’ 

* But the mould '—that fine blue mould !—and all this marble tracing—'tis 
most positively the same !”’ 

‘Similar, similar,” interposed Quick, a second time. 
| “Tell me,” said Elliston, with an ineffable look of tom, “ w! ere cidyoa 
purchase your half Stilton '” 

* At Coxe’s,”’ was the reply. 

“Then, upon my benour, the cheese before you was bought at the same place. 
‘Why, “tis the other | af! and your fine blue mould and marble veining must» 
inevitably correspond vo the minutest speck. ‘The fact is, we have been lucky 
[to-day in hitting each other's taste. Come, the port!" 

This lucid judgment was acquiesced in by Sims with a smile of the most 
lavish admiration, and the cloth being removed, the host began to push the 
bottle. 

In vain have we collected all the fine things that transpired from this moment. 
The three friends were in considerable force, and the decanter circulated as 
briskly as a hat in a mountebank’s ring. As the wine sank, their spirits rose ; 
Mr. Sims so far forgot himself as to remember a song, and by ten o'clock there 
was not a happier gentleman of three score in the four parishes. 

Mr. Sims being now sufficiently far gone—tripe as his own Stilton, for the 
purpose—Elliston gave directions for a sedan chair to be in waiting, and eol- 
tecting the crockery of the woollen-draper, which had lately graced the dinuer- 
table, he placed the pyrainidical pile on a wooden tray, flanking the edifice by 


“ but to-day—to-day, Sims, you are my guest !’’ 


Ate four black bottles they had just emptied. A! things being now in readiness, _ 
Mr. Sims, much against his inclination, was assisted inte the chair, and being se- 
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cured therein, the tray and porcelain, borne on the head of a porter, like a board! 
of black plumes in advance ot a solemn hearse, ledthe procession to the Abbey 
Churchyard, ‘The body of Mr. Sins, dancing between the poles, came next in 
order, while Elliston and his friend, as chief mourners, brought up the rear. In 
this way they reached the mausoleum of the illustrious departed, and having 
“made wet their eyes with penitential tears,” left the rites of sepulture to the 
care of Mrs, Green and Mrs. Blowflower. 

Such was this trait de yaveté. What time elapsed before poor Mr. Sims could 
acquire courage to survey himself again in his glass, we have never been able 
to ascertain, nor has it ever reached our knowledge when next he ventured te 
encounter the chief of the Elliston family. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

{Among the highly useful and important professions which the present utili- 
tarian age has bred and fostered, perhaps there is not one which confers more 
benefit on the public than that of the Civil Engineer. All his movements are, 
or should be, founded on the unerring principles of Science and of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and they are commonly directed to objects of magnitude and of prac- 
tical advantage to the community. ‘The demand that has arisen for professors 
of this kind has encouraged not a few empirics to enlist themselves in the ranks ; 
and able men have therefore found it expedient to step forth to expound the 
principles which the civil engineer should constantly have in view, and to point 


out the course of education which is requisite as a preparative for the unpor- | 


tant duties of such a profession. ‘Che following summary of an introductory) 
lecture on this head it ix trusted will be found acceptable ; as, besides its nn- 
mediate application, it gives precepts which may be found valuable incidentally. 
It was delivered not long ago at Manchester (England), by Professor Sang, before 
a large and intelligent audience ; and was greatly and deservedly applaud ed. } 
In the course of some introductory observations, Professor Sang said, that the 
engineer was the Zingaro of the scientitic world. ‘There was no circle within 
which his labours might be confined, nor any truth so insignificant that he might 
venture to disregard it. Some fact a thousand times noticed, and as often ne- 
pesos, at length arrests the attention of a Galileo, and stands forth the noble 
asis on which the human race may build civilization. Even now, the quivering) 
limb of a frog (Galvano’s frog) teaches’ us a lesson from which we are on the 
point of learning, perhaps, how to remodel our whole system of machinery. 
Thus the discoveries of Oersted and Faraday may send the engineer to study, as 
the basis of his art, the phenomena and laws of electro-magnetism. So, driven 
feom science to science, by the operations and discoveries of philosophers, the 
engineer must steal from each a little, and yet not hastily, but in such a way as 
that he may have power to carry what he takes. ‘The most distinct and compre- 
hensive definition of civil engineering is, that it embraces the application of phy- 
sical science to the business of life: hence it would be found, that a knowledge 
of the general principles of all the elementary sciences is requisite for the satis- 
factory prosecution of the requisite studies. There is current a mistake on this 
subject (said the lecturer) too injurious in its tendency to be lightly passed over 
without notice ; and which seems to have its rise from some fancy that it is in 


the power of the teacher to arrange his plan of instruction, that he may or he}} 


may not dispense with clementary and difficult studies. Hence has arisen the 
whole of the fallacious system of popular lecturing. As a substitute for no m- 
struction at all, or even as an elegant amusement, the exhibition of beautiful ex- 
periments and attractive displays may be beneticial; but, as a vehicle for the 


conveyance of sound elementary information it is worse than useless. ‘The time}, 


was when no student ventured on the threshold of mechanies until he had ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the pare mathematics ; but now low often do 
we find the students of our schools of arts launching at once upon the ocean of 
dynamics, without the benefit of one hour's preparatory study! My own ex- 
perience as a popular lecturer has taught me, that, with all care in using distinct 
language, and with the precaution of treating only on the simplest truths, ideas 
utterly fallacious have yet been communicated ; and that thus the student, in 
his vain attempt to tread the royal-road to knowledge, has found an easy path to 
error. But the most serious evil which accrues from the popularising of know- 
ledge (as it is most falsely called) is this, that it encourages and keeps alive the 


notion, that it is in the power of the teacher to give information in the higher] 


sciences, although the student be utterly unacquainted with the imferior ones. 
“ What!’ methinks I hear an applicant exclann, * can | not study mechanics, 
unless I have a knowledge of algebra and geometry!” Advisedly, emphatical- 
ly, L answer, no: as well might you attempt to reap the wheat before the seed 
be sown,—as well seek to shelter yourselves beneath the finished roof, while 
you are yet digging the foundation. Has the farmer power to cause the crops 

was he will! Ordo you dream that any one can so far change the human 
intellect as to invert its processes! Reflect but for a moment. How can you 
examine the actions of machines, unless you know their sizes, weights, and mo- 
tions? How obtain their weights without algebra, their sizes without geometry, 
or their motions without fluxions ! Oh! this doctrine is at once confuted. How 
many excellent mechanists and operative engineers have there not been, who 
never studied algebra, and never heard of fluxions: can you not lead us in the 
path these trod! Well! let us try: the strength of beams, the pressures of 
the parts, their motions and momenta : the laws of friction, the strength of walls, 
the pressures of fluids, and the force of streams, all must be taugh', and marry 
more (or at least be known). ‘Take the simplest, the common lever: here the 
rule is easy ; a child may understand it, and a child be taught it, although the 
infant have not yet penetrated those horrid books of Euclid. This does sound 
well ; but is it not apparent that in this there is implied the algebraic doctrine 
of proportion? We may not call it algebra, but algebra it is ; aud he who, by 
the exercise of his intellect, has comprehended the property of the straight le 
ver, must have, at the same time, made himself acquamted with the chief doc- 
trines of proportion. Now for the second step—the lever bent. Not quite sc 
simple, this; why here are ideal lines, vertical and horizontal ; still it is not very 
difficult. Here is a line drawn through the fulerum straight to one line of pres- 
sure; wid there, another. Well, I've got it now: just so; and, when you 
have, you have a:quired a geometric truth—one which may be found somewhere 
in Euclid, although you may be ne’er opened Euclid. Nay, still there is anothes 
step connected with this lever ; here 1s a weight Axed to the arm, not hanging 
from it as before. ‘The weight is of considerable size ; one end of it is neare: 
to the fulcrum than another : it has an odd shape too; ‘tis neither round noi 
square. What shall we do? the rule won't answer here. Well, then, I'll hel 
you. Let us fancy it cut into slices, and take these in detail each as a singh 
weight ; we shall come tolerably near the truth in this way, but not quite to it; 
for stil] the one side of the slice is nearer the fulcrum than the other side is 
Make the slices thinner ; halve them. No; we shall have twice the labour nn 
the calculation, and shall come a little nearer to the truth, but yet not quite t 
it. We halve again, and yet again, until the new result differ but little from 
-he later ; and thus we shal] get near enough the truth for all we wish. An ex- 


‘the infinitesimal calculus, or the method of exhaustion practised by the early 
igeometers. So, then, the simplest case in practical mechanics does, indeed, re- 
quire algebra, geometry, and the method of infinitesimals! And to attempt to 
study practical mechanics without preparation is to try to master the difficulties 
of several sciences at once. It is true that mea, who have been induced to study 
iby the peculiarities of their position, have sueceeded in prosecuting such a course 
as this; but that has been invariably with excessive toil. Far better would it 
jhave been for such to have followed the example of Hauy, who, at the age of 
forty years, re-commenced the neglected study of geometry, that he might in- 
jvestigate with more effect the laws of crystallization: the mental power and the 
jperseverance which enabled these men to surmount accumulated difficulties, 
jwould then have carried them fer farther in their career of investigation. 

| Another fallacy, akin to this, is, that practice is one thing, and science another. 
\We are continually reminded of the distinction : such arrangement ought by 
theory to answer, but it will not do in practice ; and hence arise great complaints 
against theory. It would be too much to say, that false theories have never 
heen propounded ; just as we would err were we to state, that blunders have 
never been committed in practice. But, indeed, what is theory or science? It 
is simply a digest of the results of experience ; an arrangement of these results 
so laid out as to be of easy access. Science differs from experience only in this, 
jthat experience presents us with knowledge, just as accident has brought it to 
light ; while science exhibits the same knowledge, with its parts arranged ac- 
cording to their bearings on each other, or according to their relations to the hu- 
man imind. ‘There is, then, no essential distinction between the facts shown by 
lexperience, and those included in a scientific treatise. But I must not omit to 
state, that in many cases theory has degenerated into hypothesis ; and that 
ithereby fallacies have been introduced into practice. Of this, perhaps, there is 
ino better example on record, than that of the optical hypothesis advanced by 
ithe illustrious Newton. In his zeal for the discovery of first causes, that noble 
jman propounded a certain hypothesis concerning light ; and, having from that 
hypothesis deduced some of the known laws of optics, he ventured, on the 
‘strength of this comcidence, to regard his hypothesis as true, and thence to de- 
duce other sequences : among these was this one, that no combination of lenses 
ican he achromatic ; a statement which we all know to be untrue, but which re- 
itarded considerably the improvement of the telescope. ‘To the engineer, hypo- 
‘theses are full of danger; and, if he found his operations on them, he nist be 
iprepared for failure. His proceedings become then mere experiments, the re- 
|sults of which may serve to confirm or to refute the supposition upon which they 
were founded. I need hardly indicate, that such experiments are costly. — It is 
‘more useful to remark, that, as they were not viewed in the light of experiments, 
‘the operator has seldom been prepared to extract from his failure all the mstrue- 
‘tion which it might have afforded. It thus seems that the engineer ought to 
|have a clear perception of the boundaries of science ; that he must know well 
how to distinguish between theory and hypothesis, between that which we do 
know, and that which we set up to ascertain if it be true. It will be urged 
against ime,—it has been ihe Barres I thus exact from the practical engineer 
a thorough acquaimtance with all the intricacies of mathematical sciences ; that 
I demand a knowledge of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and fluxions ; that I 
would cause hin to wade through such a collection of complicated symbols as 
ithe Mécanique Analytique of Lagrange. But truly it is not 1: the nature of 
the subject makes the demand. It would be well for me,—greatly would it di- 
minish my labour,—were it possible for me to teach you the business of civil 
engineering, without any troublesome investigations, any intricate formule. 
How delightful it would be for you to lounge upon your benches one hour a day, 
and have instilled, with soft and easy words, truths which cost Galileo, Guericke, 
and Newton years of ardent toil! How well the present position of engineer- 
ing bears me out! Look to our railway trains. ‘The laws which regulate the 
motions of solid bodies are now completely known ; and we are able, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to predict what results shall come from given causes. For ex- 
ample, we can calculate the strain upon a curved rail; the slackening of the 
speed upon a given slope, or the jerk caused by transition from one curve to ano- 
ther : and hence the performances of locomotive engines can be looked forward 
to, and depended on. But, on the other hand, the utmost exertions of scientific 
men have failed in detecting the laws of the motions of fluids ; a few rude ap- 
proximations are all that have yet been accomplished. We cannot investigate 
the resistance which a ship experiences, nor the propelling power of a paddle- 
board ; and hence the multitude of empirical statements, and the conflicting 
opinions on steam navigation. When the laws of viseidity shall have been dis- 
covered, and whien a calculus, as powerful, in comparison, to our present higher 
caleulus, as that itself is, when compared with common arithmetic, shall have 
been mvented ; then, but not till then, may the nautical engineer define the true 
mould for his ship, and the most advantageous form for its propellers. Suppose 
that these discoveries had just now been made, whe would design our steam- 
ships! He who toiled to master this uew and intensely intricate caleulus, and 
applied its prodigious powers to the solution of the necessary problem : or he 
who, disdaming the aids of theory, aud scorning the drudgery of investigation, 
ventured to attack the difficulties single-handed? ‘There are many subjects 
which present themselves to the engineer, and with which he is compelled to 
grapple ; far transcending the present powers of calculation. Sometimes we 
know the primary laws, and yet are unable to apply these, from the deticiency 
of our methods ; at other times, both the laws, and the mode of applying them, 
are unknown. Thus, m the very simple case of a flexible plate, although we 
know the relation between the curvature, at any place, and the pressure applied, 
we are unable to compute the true form of the plate, under specified pressures : 
all the powers of the fluxional method are insufficient for the resolution of this 
apparently simple problem. And, again, when we apply a cutting tool to pare 
away the surface of a metal, we have to do with the unknown molecular affini- 
ties of the parts, and with the peculiar affinity of the metal of the cutting tool to 
that on which it is operating. In this department, science has done nothing ; 
and it has done nothing on this account—that experience has not registered its 
results, or supplied the materials out of which the truth might be extracted, 
And thus it is, that, while the engineer demands improvements in the art of cal- 
culation, the philosopher replies, by requesting more facts, to which he may ap- 
ply the methods already known. Science and practice, then, are not so far 
asunder as has been imagined. Hitherto I have only spoken of the preparatory 
studies ; and, in regard to these, allow me to repeat, that, in proportion to your 
mathematical and scientific attainments, will be your progress in the study of engi- 
neering proper. It isnot requisite that you have mastered all the branches of mathe- 
matics, and all the intricacies of the physical sciences, before you commence the 
study of engineering ; no—you may prosecute the difficult branches of those more 
advantageously, along with practical matters ; but you must look forward to be- 
coming — investigators, if you ever hope to excel as engineers. A know- 
ledge of elementary algebra, of geometry, and trigonometry, is, even at the 
outset, indispensable to your satisfactory progress. Even with these, you will 
meet with many difficulties in simple matters. When you consider the vast 


gtilent mode of jnstruction this, which forces the learner to invent for himselt 
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variety of sabjects included under the head of civil engineering, you may well | 
be inclined to ask, in what way it is possible for you to attend to all ; or to fear 
that your exertions, when diffused over such a wide field, may not be sufficient- 
ly concentrated to accomplish any one thing well. Nor are such fears entirely 
roundless : it would seem as if a lifetime were insufficient to accomplish all. 
But the improvements in arithmetical notation, the invention of algebra, the 
facility for procuring books, and, above all, the multitude of mechanical arrange- 
ments, which surround and are familiar to us, all conspire to give us an advan-), 
tage which would have made a Newton of Archimedes. But there is still an-|| 
other advantage enjoyed by the moderns, and which perhaps has a greater in- 
fluence than all of these ; I allude to the principle of weneralizatiwn. ‘That)| 
you may clearly sec and understand the operation of this principle, allow ine | 
to cite the example of mechanical science ‘To a first observer, the doctrine of) | 
equilibrium exhibits a vast number of separate propositions, each requiring in- | 
dividual attention ; and there might seem to him some risk, that the doctrine of | 
the bridge may drive from his reccollection that of the lever. But when we 
come to view the subject as a whole, we find that it is all included in one single | 
solitary truth ; that there are no separate propositions; and that what appear! 
to be such, are only various forms and modes in which the fundamental truth!) 
may be expounded. ‘That truly eminent philosopher, Lagrange, has shown! | 
that, by the application of one uniform process, the conditions in any conceiv- 
able statistical arrangement may be discovered ; and thus the learner, instead of) 
loading his recollection with a multitude of separate theorems, has but to aequire) 
this one, and then is master of all that has been, all that can be, written on the: 
subject. Just as he who has learned the art of multiplying, requires not a Py-! 
thagorean table to assist him. Viewed in the same light, almost every science’ | 
is susceptible of condensation ; and to the attainment of this, indeed, are the! 
labours of scientific men chiefly directed. ‘Thus the science of plane geometry | 
is included in a very few general propositions, from which all others follow as), 
easy corollaries ; if, indeed, they ean be regarded at all as distinct theorems.|| 
‘The business of the teacher then, is not so much to give instruction, as to com-! 
municate to his pupil the art of generalizing, and the power to comprehend and)! 
use a generalization ; and | know of no opportunities for the acquisition of this | 
power comparable to those aflorded by algebra, geometry, and mechanical)! 
science. Now, amid the vast variety of subjects of which I have to treat, there! | 
reign some leading features ; and al! the methods which inculcate are but va-). 
rieties of one and the same general procedure. ‘The announcement may seem)! 
strange to you ; but so it is that, by the application of one regular and uniform) | 
process, the hunvan mind arrives at its desired results ; that the invention of the!’ 
iir-pump, the contrivances of a wateh, the construction of the steam-engine, andl 
the elaboration of our cotton machinery, have been effected by one operation of) 
the intellect, long since reduced to a regular system. To explain and analyze) 
this mental process belongs to the metaphysician, whose business it is to study) | 
and to develope the laws of thought. It shall be mine to teach you practically) 
how to use this power, and how to strengthen it by exercise. Under this light!) 
my whole course of prelections mst become a lesson on the art of contriving ;)) 
and, as we do not teach the child to walk by lectures on the doctrine of equili- | 
brium, and on the position of the centre of gravity, but by inducing it to make | 
the attempt,—so shall I not endeavour to call forth your ingenuity by orations' 
on the phenomena of its operation ; but shall take the more effective plan of! 
teaching you first by example, and then by practice. In this way, you may now’, 
perceive, the very diversity of our subjects becomes our strength ; and that), 
dissimilarity which might have distracted our attention gives but a broader basis) 
for the erection of our superstructure. The successful practice of the art of) 
contriving requires, like other arts, a stock in trade,—a fund of information on! 
which we may fallback. Its object may be defined to be, fo go from what we. 
know to that which we desire to know ; it is alike applicable to discovery as to) 
invention ; and it is wielded with greater ease and effect in proportion to the) 
support which our previous knowledge gives us : it is also employed according 
toits rigid and definite rules, even by those who never studied its character, 0 
were aware of its existence. Thus the minute history of inventions and dis- 
coveries, even of what are called accidental discoveries, serves to exhibit the 
actions of the human mind, and to develope the laws of thought. Were 
iny subject not already sufficiently extensive for one individual, I should gladly 
have ventured upon this the historical department ; not with the view of eulo- 
izing those discoverers whose praises are in every mouth, but for the purpose of] 
issecting their mental operations, and of thereby strengthening the minds of 
my pupils. And, although it be out of my power to make this systematically a 
part of my course, I shall occasionally take an opportunity of examining the 
circumstances under which some of the most important inventions have been 
made. ‘There is likely to flow from this a result valuable, though unexpected. 
There has sometimes been exhibited a jealousy among discoverers, as if the suc- 
cess of the one detracted from the merit of the other. Now we shall seé, that 
each new inventor has built upon the discoveries of those who have preceded 
him : and that, therefore, so far from regretting the success of his rival, he ought 
to rejoice in it, as afforded him additional means of progress ; and thus, even 
on the principle of pure selfishness, we may diminish the feeling of animosit 
and rancour, which is at times seen to disgrace the cultivation of science. And, 
at all events, an examination of the history of inventions wil! show us, that, 
however great is the progress already made, that but affords us the earnest of 
still greater progress to come, and significantly points to the high destinies that 
await the human race. 
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TO THE COMET. 


I. 
Illustrious stranger, visitor from far, 
We pray you tell us whence and what you are : 
What’s the design of this unlooked-for call ! 
Or have you really no design at all! 
Come you to sup with Miller and his host ; 
And is this world of ours to be the toast ! 

If. 
*Twere a stale jest, and no less poor than old, 
To beg of thee thy woundrous tail t’ unfold, 
But tell us frankly, Comet, hast thou come 
A meteor dire to mete us out our doom ? 
Well then, we'll meet it as ’tis meet we should ; 
We'll not be meat for worms as else we would. 


Ill. 
Hast thou, we ask again, hast thou descended, 
To smash our world, so that it can’t be mended, 
To overturn our houses and our fences, 


Hast thou no bowels of compassion, Comet ! 
Can't even the Croton water scare thee frozn it ' 

IV. 
Or wilt thou fold our planet in thy tail, 
(Itcemble at the thought,—my cheek eee pale) 
Then whirl it from thee with a horrid dash ! 
And in malignant spite enjoy the crash ! 
How couldst thou do it! ~“Twould enta: upon us 
Worse evils than have ever yet undone us ! 

V. 
Thy near approach, aud wondrous eccentricity 
Have caused some apprehension, even in this city ; 
While all down-East, from Canada to Boston, 
Have given up our planet as a lost one. 
Still on thou dashest with thy headlong levity ! 
And showst a most unseemly want of gravity. 

Vi. 
But haply thou’lt deny the base intention ; 
We pray thee then in farther condescension, 
Detail to us thy motives. Art thou driven, 
‘The locomotive lamp-lighter of Heaven, 
‘To polish up the stars, to dust the Moon, 
And carry charcoal to supply the Sun ! 

Vil. 
Well, if thou really feelest no animosity, 
But business calls thee, or mere cunosity, 
Why could’st thou not more opportunely come, 
And not in league with earthquakes, strike us dumb ? 
For both together cause great consternation : 
It looks extremely like a combination. 

Vill. 
The earthquakes of themselves were no great shakes 
Without the bustle that thy coming makes. 
‘Thou’st done extremely wrong, beyond a doubt : 
! marvel much thy mother let thee out. 
Yet even by day thou shin’st, a graceless elf ! 
Nor turnest tail upon the Sun himself. 

IX. 

The Moon's a Lunatic through very wrath 
That such a thing as thou should cross her path. 
‘The Sun's on fire with anger at thy boldness, 
And yet I can’t but wonder at thy coldness— 
Or coolness rather—though they say thou’rt hotter 
Some twenty thousand times than boiling water. 
And this, in fact’s the cause why they excuse thee 
And let thee play such pranks if they amuse thee. 
‘They know thy temper’s warm ; and then thy brightness 
Serves to explain if not excuse thy lightness. 
Yet prithee have a care, for much I fear 
There'll be a flare up if thou come too near. 


Some men there be who foolishly suppose, 

And circulate the tale with uptumed nose, 

That thou art nothing but zodiac-light 

Or unsubstantial phantom of the night ! 

They make but /ight of thee ; I don’t believe "em : 

Their own light heads and shallow brains deceive ’em. : 
XI. 

How thou dost come it, Comet ! such celerity 

Of motion savours greatly of temerity. 

Yet truth to tell, tho’ rather light and active, 

There's nought about thee that’s at all attractive ; 

Keep then thy distance, or at least in pity, 


Do spare our dear, devoted, dirty city. W. Me. C. 


LADY RACHEL RUSSELL. 
From * Pilgrimages in London.” 
“Tf you please, sir,” said Caleb to me about ten days ago, “I wish you 


would speak to Martha, or have some one to see to her; she’s going wrong here,” 


and he touched his forehead with his forefinger. 
* Why,” I inquired, ** what is the matter !” 
“ She does nothing, sir, but talk of equalising rights, as she calls them, be- 
tween men and women, declares she will only clean one half of the kitchen, and 
of a morning, if she makes the tea, she says I must cut the bread and butter ; 
\but for all that, if there’s a hard message to run, she declares it is not her busi- 
jness. She refuses point blank to make my bed; in fact, her head has gone 
wool-gathering, and come home stuffed with “the rights of woman.” She has 
been twice of an evening to hear some great female politician, and the poor thi 
has never been the same since. She talks of having equal rights wihon ; 
when I asked if she had equal rights would she like equal labour, serving aboard 
ship and in the coal-pits and docks, and all that, she called me a brute, and then 
brought “p her ‘sex’ as a right toexemption from everything but what their 
ifancy leads to. The women are going <paathon sir, depend on it,” said Ca- 
\leb, “ and we, sir, may be thankful we're not tied to any of them, as (for no 
man knows what he’s born to) we might have been. I did think Martha very 
steady ; but there’s no depending on them, particularly when they get on the 
high shelf—they are sure to make a plunge, by which they either gain their ob- 
ject or fall into the mire.” 

“T think, Caleb,” I interrupted (for Ihave a great respect for women,) 

“we are often tempted todo the same sort of } ourselves. Very of- 
ten——” 
“ Perhaps so, sir,” he answered, adding, I thought, somewhat slyly, “ you 
know best, sir.” He paused a little while, and then made a very sensible ob- 
jservation, which came as strangely from his lips as pearls out of oysters. Per- 
haps from having known the poor fellow so long, and in a subordinate situa- 
tion, I may undervalue his intellect, but I do not mean to do so. 

“ Sir,” he said, “‘ Martha thinks so much about her kicuts, that she has no 
leisure to think of her vuties.” 

I had noticed a certain hoity-toity, do-as-little-as-possible sort of air about this 
woman of late, which I was at a loss to account for. Caleb had fathomed the 
mystery ; “ bigger sg about her rights, she had no leisure to think 


And never stop to settle the expenses ! 


of her puties.”’ irable Caleb! I very much fear that my poor Martha is 
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not the only woman in the same predicament, But I dare not enter upon this 
subject ; if I did, the hue and ery would go forth against me. I should be 
taunted as a tyrant, trampled upon by the female adyance guard of the march of 
intellect, and branded as an * old Tory.” : 

I decline, therefore, to say a single word against any one of the fair standard- 
bearers or the rightsof women. I will not inquire by what alchymy their na- 
tures are to be hardened into the natures of men. | will not ask who are to at- 
tend to the hitherto supposed maternal duties of the infant population, whil« 
they, with disputation strong, settle the affairs of the nation. r will not throw 
down so much as the little finger of a gauntlet to any one of them; but, for- 
saking all disputed points, I will request them to contemplate with me the beau- 
tiful and feminine proportions, not displayed, but to be discovered, in that most 
goodly and perfect of all God’s creatures, the Lavy Racnet Russev., a woman 
busied with her pur1es from her cradle to her grave. 

I have walked many and many a time up and down the north side of Blooms- 
bury-square, where Southampton-house once stood, and where she and her hus- 
band resided, and felt half inclined to quarrel with this noble lady's grandson, 
Wriothesley, Duke of Bedford, for changing its name to Bedford-house ; and 
still more grieved that Francis, Duke of Bedford, should have caused it to be 
pulled down. 

We Londoners can but contemplate the site of the dwelling where Lord Wil- 
liam Russell lived with one in all respects so worthy of him; and it is some 
satisfaction to think that the Duke of York, his bitter foe, and the pusillanimous 
enemy of all civil and religious liberty,did not achieve the wicked will which made 
him desire that this most injured nobleman should have been executed opposite 
his own house. 

Woburn and Stratton, the latter so especially beloved by them, still exist, 
and long may they do so. But it is not upon “ houses built with hands” that 
the memory of Lord William and Lady Rachel Russell depends ; their names 
are graven as with a diamond in their country’s history—watchwords of liberty. 
of truth, of uprightness, of dignity, of all and everythimg that can add lustre to 
human nature! ‘Those noble persons are so entwined together that it becomes 
impossible to think of one without thinking of the other ; they illustrate and il- 
luminate each other. 

Lady Rachel Russell, who in every situation of life is so eminent an example 
of what a woman can be, and ought to be, was the child of an illustrious fa- 
ther, Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord Southampton—who, during the first dis- 
pate between Charles and his Parliament, kept so honestly aloof from court, 
that he was considered as one of the Peers most attached to the people—was 


yet so struck by seeing the course of justice perverted on the trial of Lord Straf-|| 


ford (whom be it remembered he had never favoured,) and noting how the cur- 
rent set against a monarchical Government, that he felt himself impelled by 
his desire for the peace of England to attach himself to the Royalists. ‘The vi- 
olence of one party, and the mad obstinacy of the other, rendered his lordship’s 
efforts a? 4 reconciliation between the King and the Parliament abortive ; but, 


when all was over, he did not desert even the remains of his royal misguided 
master. He was one of the four faithful servants who asked and obtained per- 
mission to pay the last sad duty to his corpse, divested of all ordinary ceremo- 
nial. Lord Southampton had married before these troubles a Huguenot lady, 
Rachel de Ruvigny, who soon died, leaving two infant daughters, of whom Lady 
Rachel was the youngest. I have fancied that there is to be found in Lady Ra- 
chel’s character the exalted and enduring piety which belonged, in so eminent 
a degree, to the Huguenots of those days ; blended with the tolerant spint of 
universal charity which distinguished her father. It seems also to me that 
though the crude imperfect style of her early letters proves that her mere educa- 
tion, so called, was not strictly attended to, yet, during her father’s retirement 
at ‘Tichfield, in Hampshire, her mind and heart were both strengthened and re- 
freshed. Nothing does this so effectually with women as early intercourse with 
high-minded and right-thinking men; the piety and purity, the unflinching in- 
tegrity of the father, were unconsciously imbibed by the child—healthful and 
invigorating to her soul as the fresh country air to her body. 

She was betrothed, aceording to the custom of the times, in childhood, to Lord 
Vaughan, whom she married, but soon became a widow ; and then richly dow- 
ered, young and lovely, she chose wisely, in choosing from among her suitors a 
younger brother of the right noble house of Russell. During their lives these 
two were seldom separated ; «nd when I first turned over all that are published 
of her few letters to her husband, I was. sensibly struck by their home-hearted- 
ness ; their appreciation of happiness born of rational as well as passionate af- 
fection ; bearmg the frnitage of cheerfulness and joy, yet prepared—as people 
seldom are—alike to bask in the sunshine or meet the storms of life. Lady Ra- 
chel’s tender and almost prophetic exhortations both to her husband and herself, 
to merit the continuance of God's goodness, as much as we can be said to merit 
anything, is a proof how perfectly she understood the great principle of the La- 
lance of life, which is exemplified as much inthe peasant’s cottage as in the 
prinee’s palace, while his entire and absolute confidence in her character was only 
equalled by his affection and attachment to her society. ‘Thus were they united 
in the holiest and highest sense of the word ; united in principles, in intellect, m 
views, and in all noble dispositions ; pursuing, according to the different means 
appropriate to their sex and situation, one common and noble end—sustaining 
and strengthening each other ; no harshness, no tyranny, no depreciation on tiie 
one hand, no affectation, no small arts, no deceit or struggling for umwomanly 
power on the other—each finding a candid aud a brave judge in the under-| 
standing, and a warm and devoted advocate in the heart of a companion. 

It has been justly remarked “that there is as great a variety in the powers 
and compass of human hearts as of human intcllects. Some are found hardly 
equal to the modified selfishness which produces attachment to their most im- 
mediate connections ; some have naturally strong feelings concentrated on a 
few objects, but which diffuse no warmth out of their own narrow focus ; while 


others again appear endowed with an almost boundless capacity for every  vir- 


tuous affection, which contracts undiminished to all the minute duties of social) 
life, and expands unexhausted to all the great interests of humanity.” Such | 


was the heart, full heart of Lady Rachel Russell, in which her husband, her! 
three children, her family, especially her sister (whom she so exquisitely terms! 
* a delicious trlend,”’) her fnends, her country, and, above all, her religion—all) 
found space. 

How beautiful is it to read how she requites the “tender kindness” of her 
husband ; how her letters are filled with words of love and most delicate fond-| 
ness! And in this is one thing most remarkable, that with all a woman’s care: 
for the small domestic things, of a right woman’s earefulness, is to be seen the: 
brave energy and thoughtfulness of her nature, the indelible marks of an smima- 
ted interest in her lord's pursuits, a mind open to all great publie objects. Dear 
as was his society to her, there was no pitiful, vexatious whining atter ut, when) 
his duties called him away, but every effort was used to strengthen him in his 
strength. Her account of the debate in the House of Commons on the King’s 
message, in April, 1677, is clear and well given—a marked proof of the im- 


| provement of her style ; and ever and anon are to be found passages intimating 


in that Almighty, who 
“ Must delight in virtue ; 


And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


‘The one thing generally known and universally appreciated is Lady Rachel's 
conduct on her husband’s trial. Of the events which preceded and followed 
this most disgusting mockery of justice she herself has left no record. Her con- 
fidence m her husband's purity of intention and action, of course, could not be 
shaken ; and her mind, instead of being overwhelmed, expanded into more than 
human majesty. ‘The dastardly policy of the court would have rejoiced if Lord 
Russell had fled; it would have saved them fromthe disgrace of his death. 
They could have vilified his character with show of reason, and this would have 
led to the more easily disposing of others, whose greater activity, as well as 
fewer scruples, made them, in fact, more dangerous enemies. It is on record, 
‘however, that Lady Rachel was even sent to, to consult with Lord William's 
‘iriends, whether or not he should withdraw himself. But no: she loved his ho- 
jnour better than his life—loved that which must live better than that which 
must die. No fears for the safety of her life of lives taught this heroic woman 
to counsel what she did not consider would be consonant with her husband’s in- 
Inocence and honour. History, blushmg at that perversion of justice, details 
lwhat followed. During the fortnight—the bare fortnight which elapsed be- 
lcween Lord Russell’s commitment to the ‘lower and this base mockery of En- 
lglish trial—Lady Rachel was unceasingly occupied in procuring information as 
co what was likely to be urged against him, and in adopting every means of pre- 
caution. She found it difficult to believe with her lord, that, once within the 
poisoned coil of his enemies, his doom was fixed ; she did not know that King 
Charles himself had said to Barillon, when informed that M. de Ravigny intend- 
ed coming over to intercede for the dear life of his niece’s husband, “Je ne 
veux pas empécher que M. de Ruvigny ne vienne ici, mais milord Rusel aura le 
col coupé avant qu’ll arrive.” Compass it as they could, his death was posi- 
tively determined on ; but still, in the report of the trial, the chief-justice and 
attorney-general seemed to think themselves vindicated from every shadow of 
suspicion or neglect in not previously communicating the panel of the jury to 
Lord Russell, by endeavouring to prove that a list ot names had been given to 
his wife. ‘This, at least, was an unintentioned compliment to her intelligence 
and zeal. A thrill of anguish passed through that multitudinous assembly 
when, in reply to the chief justice’s intimation that Lord William might employ 
any of his servants to assist in writing anything he pleased, he simply said, 
‘“‘ My wife is here to do it.” And she, pure, holy, and strengthened for such a 
task by the direct power and grace of God, arose from her lord's side, and seated 
herself, with most wonderful calmness and self-possession, to take notes of the 
proceedings that were to lead to his life or death. No heroism ever surpassed 
‘this. How many there must have recalled her father’s services, her husband’s 
‘unsuspected patriotism, the excellence of their lives, their domestic happiness. 
\[t shook the hearts of their bitter persecutors, for even the stony chiet-justice 
assumed a milder tone, and said, * If my lady will give herself the trouble.” 
'How she could have supported herself—how she could have commanded her 
ifeclings—during the feeble and most iniquitous mass of compounded nothings 
‘that were urged against her noble lord, especially by the pitiful Lord Howard, I 
know not. She had, also, to bear up agamst the news of Lord Essex’s suicide 
lin the ‘ower, he who was her relation and friend. She heard this in the midst 
lof the trial, tolling through the court like a death-knell, yet did she give no voice 
ito the torture of ler heart, nor distract her husband's attention by a single mur- 
mur. Day and night did she labour, after his condemnation, for a mitigation of 
jsentence ; but the unforgiving James gaped for blood ; the facile Charles laugh- 
‘ed at mercy ; the venial Duchess of Portsmouth feared to risk her power over 
the King, even for the sake of the mighty bribe which Lord William’s father, 
‘Lord Bedford, offered her; every thing was tried, save a desertion from those 
‘high prineiples which formed Lord William's sole crime in the eyes of his re- 
lentless enemy, the Duke of York. Now mark how she strengihened her hus- 
‘band’s noble nature. While offering to accompany him into exile, never did 
she propose that he should purchase his life by a base compliance, or the abjura- 
tion of those glorious truths for which he endured persecution. How he felt 
this is proved by his mention of her in his last interviews with Burnet, who tells 
jus that Lord Russell expressed, even in those his last hours, “ great joy” in 
‘her magnanimity. ‘ At eleven o'clock on Friday night,” he says, * they parted ; 
he kissed her four or five times, and she kept her sorrow so within herself, that 
she gare him ro disturbance at ther parting ; and then he said, * the bitter- 
ness of death was past, and ran out into a long discourse concerning her ; how 
lgreat a blessing she had been to him; but what a misery it would have been if 
she had not had that magnanimity of spirit, jomed to her tenderness, as never to 
have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of his lite. ‘There was,” he 
said, * a signal providence of God in givmg him such a wife, where there was 
‘birth, fortune, great understanding, great religion, and a great kindness to him. 
| But her carriage in this extremity went beyond all; and \t was a great comfort 
‘to him that he left his children m such hands.’ And truly can [ believe it. 
‘Well might he trust HER upon whom in this world he should look no more ; 
‘safely ight he trust her with those dear pledges of unequalled love, who to the 
last moment, by a continuation of woman's sacrifice—a_ sacrifice of self-indulg- 
lence—a suppression of every selfish feeling—which nothing but the deepest 
itenderness could dictate to the most exalted mind—parted from his last em- 
‘prace—looked her last look upon the honoured, the beloved, of her true heart, 
‘without permitting a single sob of anguish to disturb his heavenly composure. 
|Away she went to the home which had known hum for fourteen years, but should 
‘know him no more. Away—away—to count the fleeting mutes that were to 
‘elapse before his children were fatherless and his wife a widow. 

Her beloved sister, that “delicous friend,” was dead; her infant children 
‘were incapable of thought or consolation—her half-sister, Lady Northumberland, 
was abroad—her cousin, Lady Shaftsbury, could only offer * pity and prayers” 
—her father-in-law '~-they eould but gaze upon each other. In. those cruel 
moments she was left “ alone with God ;”” this holy companionship enabled her 
‘to support her great agony, and feel, what many years after she avowed, that 
‘there was something so glorious in the object of her greatest sorrow, that it in 
‘some degree prevented her being overwhelmed. 

| She did not for a single moment, when all was over, sit down-with sorrow, 
but roused by a knowledge of her duties to the dead, as well as the living, de- 
fended the memory of her husband, when his unsatiated enemies endeavoured 
to deny the authenticity of the paper he had delivered to the sheriffs on the scaf- 
fold—this, and the summoning of Tillotson and Burnet before the king and 
‘the Duke of York, who were taxed asthe advisers of the declaration, drew 
forth Lady Rachel’s memorable letter to Charles—a brave letter it was, the 
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i i|ticipation in them. Above all others, she was impressed with the perfectest 
+ l/trust in the goodness of God, bringing her faith into daily exercise—her sweet 
Hi \/faith ; for surely it sweetened all cups of bitterness from first to last, confiding 
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fearless expression of duty and innocence resolved to repel falsehood and assert} piety—to the Christianity which, to quote her own blessed words, could not be 
truth. I wonder how the Duke of York felt when it was read ; as for the vacil-, distmguished by “ outward fashions, or by the professing a body of notions dif- 
lating Charles, he gave immediate permission that the ynouraing escutcheon for) fering from others in the world, but by the renewing of our minds, by peaceable- 
the murder he had been pleased to sanction should be placed over Lord Rus-) bess, and heavenly love. 

sell’s house, and sent a kind message to Lady Russell, intimating that he did) A halo of glory encircles her name ; every spot where she resided is to m> 
not mean to profit by the forfeiture of Lord William’s personal property—poor, consecrated. I have filled, it may seem to you, a large space with my poor 
fluttering shred of royal frippery! Such conduct must have brought the kingly words concerning one of whom, it seems to me, I have said nothing ; and yet 
power into base contempt, and when we consider it, we cease to wonder at the, [must come to the last earthly reckoning. Lady Rachel Russell died on Oc- 
abounding of plots, and the growth of that disgust which in afew short years, tober the 5th, 1723, at Southampton House, her age being 86 years; and she 
hurried the Stuarts from the throne. It is beautiful to see how, amid all the tur-/ was buried at Chenies, in Buckinghamshire, with her most dear lord. Behold 
mvil, the character of this noble lady stands clothed in angel purity—apart—| what lustre the exercise of “ puTits bestows upon a woman! The celebrity 
alone—aloft—a thing of light and life, which all respect and wonder at—sur-| of her character has been purchased by the “ sacrifice of no feminine virtue, 
rounded even as she was by the rabble rout of such impure and vacillating!|¢nd her principles, conduct, and sentiments, equally well adapted to every con- 
kings,—the real—of the :deal which Milton pictured forth in Comus. Is not dition of her sex, will in all be found the surest guides to peace, honour, and 


this a great glory to woman! Is not this her genuine power, the power of su- happiness. 
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perior virtue! Is not this her great, her mighty strength, the strength born of), — 
a purified nature! What woman's influence could have holier exercise! Just, ESPARTERO. 


consider the power she (long since dust and ashes) holds at this moment over), From “ Rough Sketches of the late War in Spain, found in an old Sabretasche.” 
every well-regulated female mind. Her name is asa talisman—the watchword) ¢,, landing in Spain, I beheld a state of things with which years before I had 

uth, wes tue, and on ‘been long fainiliar in her ci-cerant transatlantic possessions. These were—the 

ber > lingering traces of former greatness, and of a most picturesque but less intellec- 

N. y™ » er o- * sure on the ear. As these recollections of bygone days flas rightly on 

more virtue, more heroisin, more religion—and all without assumption or Pre-\ memory, I seemed to awaken from a long ey . te 

tence. Does not this show that, however ornamented the superstructure, re | The Legion moved early in September from St. Sebastian to relieve Bilbao, 

is no true glory for woman except there be a righteous foundation! One of her! |.» that time closely blockaded by the Carlists. On arriving off Portugalete. I 

friends laments in a letter her “mighty grief ;” how it has wasted her body, was to ond not in for 

though she struggle with it “ever so hardly.” Bishop Burnet congratulates her one days, . 

on her having resolved to employ so much of her time in the education of her) J; was on a lovely morning that I first entered Bilbao; a soft breeze gently 

children, that they should need no other governess. It irks me to hear the €X-| erisped the waters of the Nervion, and a bright sun Lathed in aiieed of ilies 

cuses mothers make to rid themselves of their maternal duties, leaving their jig) the valley of rivalled beauty through which it winds its course to the broad 
y ) 


children to hired teachers and low-bred menials, gadding abroad after new) Atlantic. As we approached the town, strains of martial music, the beautiful 
friends, new pleasures, and new whims—their children will not bless them in) inarch from “ Norma,” came sweetly floating on the morning breeze. On step- 
their graves. How different was this to Lady Rachel, training her two daugh- ping on shore and on moving towards the Campo de Bolantin, the scene that 
ters, Irom whom she was never separated ; and strengthening her own mind! suddenly burst upon us will long be green on the memory. Groups of English 
that she might strengthen her son's. I remember me of one passage, where \ogicers in their bright scarlet uniforms ; the fair Bibainas with their high combs 
she says—* I am very solicitous, I confess, to do my duty in such a manner to ang gracetul mantillas ; the red-capped irregular, fierce and burning for the 
the children of one | owe as much as can be due to man, that if my son lives he) »iyé¢—and the long-haired peasant girls, stood in picturesque juxtaposition, 
may not justly say hereafter, that if he had had a mother less ignorant or less | hile further on in review order were the dark and unposing masses of three 
negligent, he had not then been to seek for what, perhaps, he may then have @ Spanish divisions. As we camé on the ground, the Generals Espeleta and 
mind to have.” | Evans, with a numerous staff, were just riding down the line,—and as the high 
Her son's education was a matter of deep interest to her; and the skill with plumed and glittering train of officers swept proudly past me, the figure of a 
which she parried Lord Bedford (his grandfather's) cares, lest she should put) general officer anfong them forcibly arrested my attention. A large full eye, 
him to * learn in earnest” at too early an age, is, as every thing else, a proof) black as Erebus, and shaded by a profusion of raven locks ; a dark and martial 
of how her judgment regulated her affections. Her eldest daughter's marriage) expression of countenance, such as the pencil of Murillo so rioted in delinea- 
with Lord Cavendish drew her at last from her retirement, and her interest im) ting, and which ladies so love to look upon. With gallant grace he sat his 
all the world’s doings was kept painfully alive by the trial of the seven bishops, fiery Andalusian, and proud was the expression of his coal-black eye as it 
and the stirring events of the times. ‘Tine passed on, her ladyship received the) glanced along the line. The chief who had thus fascinated my gaze, was one 
assurance of the greatest respect from the Prince and Princess of Orange, and at) whose star has since attained a meridian height on the political horizon of 
last, when the revolution settled into a new monarchy, its first act was the re-| Spain,—it was the celebrated Espartero! 
versal of Lord Russell's attainder, and his execution was denominated a “mur-| Don Baldomero Espartero, who at this moment may be said to hold in his 
der,” by a vote of the House of Commons! A less firm and comprehensive hand the destinies of his country, is the sole architect of his own fortune. He 
mind than her's might have been elated at the extraordinary respect paid to her, was born ai a small pueblo, near Almagro, in the province of La Mancha, in 


not only by the court, but by the intellect of the country. Dr. Fitzwilliam re-|/{792. Of so little note was his family, that at the outbreak of the war of Inde-. 


ferred his conscientious resignation of preferment under the new government to pendence, he entered the ranks of the army as a volunteer. The close of that 
her. ‘Tillotson applied for her sanction to his aceeptance of the dignity offered, glonous struggle saw him a Lieutenant, and in the year 1817 he went out to 
him by King William ; and even the stout, sturdy, man-woman, Sarah, Duchess! South America on the staff of the celebrated Murillo. There he served with 


ot Marlborough, would not dare an important step without consulting with * the) | 
Lady Russell, of Southampton House.” Lady Rachel's energy and influence) 


much distinction, rose rapidly, and was finally made prisoner at the battle of 
Ayacucho, which closed the draina of a ty dominion m Peru. On his return 


were constantly exercised for the good of others. She never suffered her re-|1o Spain, he received the rank of Brigadier-general, and soon after married an 


peated trials to interfere with her friendly duties, nor did her feelings become) 


heiress of great beauty and accomplishments at Logrono :—during his residence 


blunted by either age or sorrow. linmediately after the death of her half-sister, |\in South America he amassed a ve ry considerable tortune at play. 


Lady Montagu, and her nephew, Lord Gainsborough, she makes this touching’ 


observation in one of her letters: ** Every new stroke to a wearied and battered] ‘during the command of the eclebrated Zumalacarreguy—Espartero was not. 


From the signa! disasters that marked the operations of the Queen's generals 


carcass makes me struggle the harder; and though I lost with my best friend)exempt. His whole division was routed and dispersed by two Carlist batta- 


all the delights of living, yet | find I did not lose a quick sense of new grief.” |, 

The honours we are justly proud of, the dress and ornaments of virtue, were), 
showered upon the two noble houses she best loved; Devonshire and Bedford 
were elevated to dukedoms, and most noble mention was made of Lord William)! 
Russel in the royal letters-patent. Lady Rachel’s dread of blindness, with which, 
she had struggled for years, had been removed ; “she had seen the Govern- | 
ment which had oppressed her proscribed, the power which she had found um-|, 
placable fallen in the dust, the religion whose political predominance she dread-|} 
ed in circumstances to require that toleration which it was unwilling to allow. || 
‘The man whose vindictive spirit had inflicted the greatest misfortune of her life, || 
himself an exile, after having, with characteristic meanness, implored the assis-|) 
tance of him whom he had persecuted—the assistance of the father of the man!) 
whom he had murdered. She had seen the triumph of those principles for’! 
which her beloved lord had suffered, the immense ctlects produced by a steady): 
adherence to them, and his name for ever coupled with the honour and freedom) 
of his country.” Tried both by adversity and prosperity she remamed un- 
changed ; nor could the two great temptations to a mother, the offer to bring), 
Lord Tavistock into Parliament for Middlesex while he was yet a boy, and be-| 
troth him to a young lady of immense fortune, obscure her clear sight as to the 
necessity for suffermg him to come into public life, when of a sufficient age, 
unfettered. That this son gave her more sorrow than the son of such a mother, 
should have done, especially by his love ef play, is evident. But her own feel- 
ings were controlled, and his taste was subdued, by her wisdom ; and im after 
time, when his young wife and children left his house because of the fearful dis- 
ease that had seized upon him (the small pox,) his mother, the unflinching cham- 
pion of female purry, received his last breath. Truly, she had a great heart, 
that noble lady! for immediately after this bereavement, her daughter, the 
Duchess of Rutland, being the mother of nine children, died m childbed, and 
Lady Rachel, who had been at her advanced years in personal attendance upon 
those two dear ones, her daughters Devonshire and Rutland, both in thei 
confinements, had the resolution to evade the Duchess of Devonshire’s sisterly 
inquiries by telling her “ She had that day seen her sister out of bed,” meaning 
she had seen her m her coffin! Alas! she was then old in years, but her heart 
was green within her, and she slumbered not, but actively busied herself about 
her orphan grand-children, enjoying in the depths of her chastened spirit the 
respect cod kane due to the experience and the wisdom of length of days. 


lions in the pass of Descarga ; Count Mirasol, the governor of Bilbao, who was 
on the ground when I first saw him, commanded a brigade on that occasion. 
When the rout commenced, Mirasol had the presence of mind to throw off his 
embroided uniform, and was on the point of scrambling over a hedge, when he 
was overtaken by a Carlist grenadier. The Count fully expected to have sup- 
ped that night m Paradise ; but his pursuer, stuck with his diminutive form, 
mistook hun for a drummer, and magnanimously contented himself by bestow- 
ing on him the clasical epithet of a C , with the application of a sound 
kick upon the place where honour is suppose to hold her court. I have often 
heard the little Count relate this anecdote, which he invariably used to perorate 
by observing, with mock gravity, that greatness was sometimes an inconve- 
nience ! 


Espartero’s first important achievement was at Luchana, which action saved. 


Bilboa. He was in bed when the division of the Royal guard made their hurrah 
on the Carlist position. Informed of the movement, he rushed to their front, 
and addressed them with a laconic but energetic expression, which the modesty 
of our language renders untranslateable. ‘This was the stepping-stone to Es- 
partero’s greatness—the results were immense ; but it may be said in truth, that 
they were gained malgré fui. To the active and skilful co-operation of the Bri- 
tish squadron under that distinguished officer, Lord John Hay ; to the unceasing 
exertions of Colonel Colquhoun of the Royal Artillery, Captain Vicars of the 


‘Royal Engineers, Captain Lapidge, R.N., with the crews of the Ringdove and 


Saracen ; and above all, to the judicious counsels and personal influence of the 
British Military Commissioner, Colonel Wylde—does the town of Bilboa owe 
its salvation. With that magnanimity of character that so eminently distin- 
guishes him, Espartero was profuse in the expression of his gratitude, and in his 
order of the day frankly recorded the legitimate cause of his brilliant success. 

When Espartero assumed the command of the army of the North, after the 
resignation of General Cordova,. he found his troops, from the operation of the 
recent revolutionary movement at La Granja, in a frightful state of demoraliza- 
tion. A spirit of msubordination broke out among them, which was followed 
by the most bloody catastrophes. At Hernani, Pamplona, Miranda de Ebro, 
and Vittoria, they mutinied and murdered their chiefs. the victims 
were General Sarsfield, Viceroy of Navarre; General Escalera, the Chief 
d’Etat Major of the army of the North ; the Governor of Vittoria, and two offi- 
cers of his staff. 


No trace of the prejudices, peculiarities, or selfishness of old age lingered around 
her. She scrutinized none so severely as she scrutinized herself; and her per- 
sonal inquisitions were directed not to the forms, but the feelings of Christian 


By some the development of this spirit of revolt has been attributed to the 
machinations of revolutionary clubs at Madrid, which had disseminated their 
agents throughout the army. Be this as it may, Espartero arrested the furthes 
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progress of this mutinous disposition, with that iron energy and stern decision, 

which so eminently distinguishes him. | 
While these bloody scenes were enacting, the General was in Castile, close- 

+ thy arm the Grand Carlist expeditiop, which im the summer of 1837, under! 
Carlos in person, had pushed across the Ebro to make a dash on Madnd. 

But when the tide of war had again rolled back the Carlist bands into their 
mountain fastnesses, E-spartero resolved to take summary vengeance on the ring- 
leaders. For this purpose, on his arrival at Miranda de Ebro, the scene of 
Escalera’s murder, in the month of October following, he ordered the whole of, 
the troops, composed of four divisions, to be drawn up on a plain on the left 
bank of the river. Espartero arrived on the ground, accompanied by a numer-, 
ous and brilliant staff: he rode slowly down the line ; and on arrivimg in front 
of the Segovia regiment, in the ranks of which he knew were the culprits, he, 
halted, and directed the commanding officer to form the corps into a hollow 
square. ‘This evolution performed, the dark expressive countenance of the! 
General assumed an air of stern and inflexible resolution. In a strain of calm 
but powerful eloquence he addressed the regiment—he dwelt upon the enormity 
of the crime—he called them traitors to their country—false to their God !— 
the outcasts alike of heaven and of earth—and then by a skilful application of 
the oratorical figure of vision, he suddenly exclaimed with great fervour, 
“Methinks I see before me the bloody shade of my murdered friend Escalera, 
calling on me for revenge—and revenge he shall have!! If in five minutes,” 
he sternly added, “ his assassins be not delivered up to me, I will order every! 
fifth man of the regiment to be shot.”” ‘The corps, which up to that moment 
had remained inflexible, was shaken by the iron resolution of the General. The 
murderers were given up, and as immediately executed. Only a few days 
afterwards a similar tragedy was enacted at Pamplona, for the punishment of 
the murderers of that gallant old veteran, General Sarsfield. ‘The troops were! 
formed on the glacis of the fortress, and as the Colonel Leon Inarte came upon 
the ground, Espartero cried out to him, “ Colonel Iriarte, public opinion impli- 
cates you in the murder of General Sarsfield.’’—** My General, I am innocent,” 
exclaimed the Colonel. “‘I hope so, too,” replied sternly, “or in’ 
two hours you will have to render up your accounts to Heaven.”’ Chairs were 
immediately brought to the ground; a court inartial assembled, which soon, 
sotliiiaiedh the fatal sentence ; and in Jess time than Espartero had mentioned, 
the fire of a platoon announced that Iriarte, a commandant of infantry, and four 
serjeants, had ceased to exist ! ! 

rave as his sword, generous and frank, Espartero possesses in an eminent! 
degree that first attribute of a General, decision of character. By his most in-| 
timate acquaintance with the habits and feelings of the soldier,—that most es- 
sential part of the philosophy of war,—he has acquired an extraordinary influ-| 
ence over the army ; by which means he was enabled in a great measure to di- 
rect the march of the government at Madrid. | 

On the plains of Burgos, the oy of the Conde de Negri was dispersed and 
routed by a charge of the English lancers, and the cavalry of his escort, led by) 
the General in person. Only a short time afterwards, he again decided the. 

neral action of Penacerrada, at the head of four squadrons of the hussars o 

uchana, whom he led to the attack. In fact, Espartero’s reckless bravery has 
rendered him the idol of his soldiery. He was constantly to be found where the! 
fire was the hottest, displaying at once the prudence of the general and the in- 
trepidy of the grenadier. But Espartero is not less distinguished as a states-| 
man than as a warrior. ‘The consummate skill and sagacity which he displayed 
in the negotiations that preceded the convention of Bergara, and the admixture 
of moderation and firmness that marked his conduct at the closing scene, 
won for him the admiration of his friends, aud the respect even of his’ 

There is in the General an admixture of “ military brusquerie”’ and a high- 
bred courtsey of manner, that singularly win upon al! who are brought within 
the sphere of their influence. A martyr to a chronic disease of the most pain- 
ful nature, when not on horseback he passes the greatest part of his time in bed, 
from whence he issues his otders, dictates his despatches—during this time the 
cigar is seldom or ever removed from his mouth. 

The termination of the Carlist war proved but too forcibly the truth of the 
prediction of a celebrated diplomatist, that it would only be “ Le commencement 
de la fin.” In fact, but a few months after the convention of Bergara, 
Europe beheld Maria Christiana an exile in France, and Espartero Regent of 
Spain. 

The passive character which the Queen Governess had constantly enacted, 
from the moment she first assumed the regency of the country, down to the 
events at Barcelona, had alienated from her the affections of the majority of the 
nation, and narrowly compromised the cause of her daughter. Had she, as it 
was proposed to her by General Cordova, presented herself to the army of the, 
North with the infant Queen in her arms, the result, by arousing the innate spirit, 
of loyalty in the nation, would have realized all the expectations of that Gen-; 
eral ; but the widow of Ferdinand, with the example of Maria Theresa before 
her, played the more inglorious part’of a Maria Louisa! | 

It would far exceed the limits of this paper to enumerate the multifarious na- 
ture of the difficultes which beset Espartero on assuming the regency of Spain. 
It will suffice to say, that every useful establishment in the country requires an 
innovation, and every innovation sacrifices a pre-existing interest ! ! 

Assailed by foreign intrigue from without, and by domestic jealousies and, 
contentions within, amid the fierce struggle of antagonistic principles, of which 
Spain is the arena, Espartero, stecled in his native honesty and iron resolution, 


towers above the storm— 


as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the meaner crowd.” 

In Spain, to use an expression of Talleyrand’s “* La Révolution dure toujours :”’ 
dark clouds are still seen gathering on her horizon, which portend the coming 
storm. But amid the dangers which appear to encircle the Iberian Peninsula, 
her surest safe; is in the sound sense, exalted patriotism, and generous 
moderation of Baldomero Espartero. ‘I have sworn a hundred times,” says 
the Regent in his last proclamation, ‘that my sole ambition was to preserve 
and consolidate the political and civil liberty of our country—to protect the 
throne of Isabel against all a and to deposit at her feet the authority 
which I exercise in her name onthe day fixed by the fundamental law.” 


EPIGRAM ON A VERY STOUT SPINSTER. 
To take her all in all, Miss Rachel Paul 
Was not the worst upon this earthly ball, 
But then she was so very big and tall 
That no one liked to take her all in all. 


Consciencr, according to Locke, is a judge which every man sets up in his 


own breast to decide on the merits of his own actions ; but, when once set up,} 


For the Anglo American. 


FORGET-ME-NOT.” 
It is said of Mungo Park, that when on the verge of despair amid the perils and trials of 
his African Journey, the sight of a little wild flower by the way-side reanimated his faii- 
ing. spirits, and gave him fresh courage to pursue his lonely way. 
In tangled forests’ loneliest spot, 
Where silent sabbath endeth not,— 
Where ancient trees, when time was young, 
Had twin’d each others’ boughs among, 
And, as the ages o’er them roll’d 
Still closer drew each verdant fold ; 
Where pendent lichens, nature’s sport, 
In graceful drapery, richly wrought, 
Wav’'d ever in the gentle wind, 
Or shaded bow’rs with soft moss lin’d. 
Where, chequer'd, fell the noonday’s light, 
And cluster’d dew-drops answered night. 
The lowly violet’s eye of blue 
Look’d up to heaven to catch its hue ; 
The Lily, and the sweet Harebell 
Seem'‘d each iis tale of woe to tell ; 
While fair Azalias’ fragrance wild, 
Spoke her untutor’d nature’s child ; 
And evening primrose bless’d her lot, 
Cast near the lov’d “ Forget-me-not.” 
Here many suns their light had cast, 
And many a flow'ret bloomed and past, 
And not a creature's eye had seann’d 
That lovely nook, by soft winds fann’d ; 
Save when a passing angel stay’d 
His wing, to rest beneath the shade, 
And mark how bounteous is the hand 
Which such a world of beauty plann’d ; 
Or when the wild deer sought his lair 
In shelter from the noontide there ; 
And choral hymns sweet voices raise 
The feather’d songsters’ joyous praise. 


Here once a lonely traveller pass’d, 
His mournful eye in sadness cast ; 
And sadder thoughts within his heart 
Usurp’d his holier, better part ; 
And to himself he groan’d aloud, 


like the rider on the horse, is not very easily expelled. 


As sad forebodings o'er him crowd ; 
“ Oh bitter, bitter is my life, 
One scene of sorrow and of strife ;— 
With not a friend to cheer the way 
In sadness travers’d day by day! 
E’en my poor faithful steed has gone, 
And I am left alone—alone ! 
With nought to hope, but all to fear,— 
None, save the dreaded Arab near ; 
By earth and heaven alike forgot— 
How doubly bitter is my lot !”’ 
He said,—and stoop'd his brow to lave 
Where cooling gush’d the tiny wave, 
-And rest his worn and weary feet 
Within this shady green retreat. 
All redolent of sweets the bank 
On which the way-worn traveller sank ; 
And sense-refreshing fragrance cast 
Its influence o’er him, as it pass’d. 
Once more he rais’d his weary eye— 
What cluster’d beauties round him lie ! 
A forest-garden, passing fair, 
What hand had form’d and hidden there ? 
The Lily waved her “choral bell,” 
And thus her story seem’d to tell ; 
“ He form’d us in our green retreats, 
Shed on us beauty, love, and sweets ; 
He careth for us ;—let us raise 
To him our songs of living praise !”’ 
Responding, then, the blue-eyed flower 
Which speaks of love through saddest hour ; 
‘Nor us, nor thee, He e’er forgot, 
Lone wanderer, Oh! F orget Him not !”” 
The “ Weed of Grace” its work hath wrought, 
The traveller's inmost soul hath sought 
His hands are clasp’d,—his eye is rais’d,— 
His F’arner’s love his soul hath prais’d ; 
With heaven-born strength his frame renew'd, 
His onward journey he pursued ; 
And, poms to his heart the flower, 
Which thus had chang’d his darkest hour, 
Resolv’d, whate’er his future lot, 
He still would trust ;—forgetting not 
The light which o'er his path had shone, 
When he had mourn’d, himself, alone. 


THE DEATH WATCH. 


BY T. HOOD. 
In the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the bodies of the dead are not 
kept for several days, as with us, in the house of mourning, but are promptly 
removed to a public cemetery. In order to , however, against premature 
interment, the remains are always retained above ground, till certain signs of 
decomposition are apparent ; and besides this precaution, in case of suspended 
animation, the fingers of the corpse are fastened to a bell-rope, communicati 
with an alarum, so that on the slightest movement the body rings for the help 
|which it requires for its resuscitation—a watcher and a medical attendant being 
constantly at hand. d 
Now the duty of answering the Life-bell had devolved on one Peter 
no very onerous service, considering that for thirty years since he had been the 
official “ Death-Watch,” the metallic tongue of the alarum had never sound- 
ed a single note. The defunct Frankforters committed to his ¢ had re- 
mained, one and all, man, woman, and child, as stiff, as still, and as silent, as so 
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many stocks and stones. Not that in every case the vital principle was neces- 
sarily extinct : in some bodies out of so many thousands, it doubtless lingered, 

like a spark amongst the ashcs—but disinclined by national phlegm to any active 
assertion of its existence. . 

For a German, indeed, there is a charm in a certain vaporous dreamy state, 
between life ana death, between sleeping and waking, which a ‘Transcendental 
Spirit would net willingly dissolve. Be that asit might, the deceased Frank- 
ferters all lay in their turns in the Corpse-Chamber, as passive as statues in 
marble, Not a limb stirred—not a muscle twitched—not a finger contracted, 


their sorrows ; and the rocks of Rhodope, the lofty Pangeus, the Hebrus, and 
the sternest parts of Thrace wept. The lover was desolate : 
“ Te, dulcis conjux, te solo in littere secum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat.” 

He resolved to regain his lost bride. With his lyre in his hand, he enters 
the inexorable gates of the regions below. ‘The guardian dog Cerberus is lull- 
ed asleep by the unaccustomed strains : 

tennitque tria Cerberus ora.” 


The gentle shades of the dead, wives and husbands, magnanimous heroes, 


and consequently not a note sounded to startle the ear or try the nerves of Peter ),4.. and unmarried virls, came forward, and wept. The grum ruler was start- 
Klopp. ; a ‘led. The rocks of Sisyphus stood still ! the wheel of Ixion ceased its eternal 

In fine, he became a confirmed skeptic asto such resuscitations. ‘The bel inmotion ; the refreshing water once again bathed the lips of Tantalus; the 
had gover rang, and he felt certain that it never would ring—unless from the daughters of Danaus suspended their never-ending task ; the Furies, with their 
vibrations of an earthquake. No, ne Death and the Doctors did their work! necks clothed with snakes, ceased to rage. All listened rapt to the music, and 
too surely for their patients to relapse into life in any such manner. And) \froo¢ their pains in sympathy with the bereaved charmer. And now success 
truly, it is curious to observ ethat in proportion to the multiplication of Physicians) 4° crowned his efforts. ‘The woman's heart of Proserpine is touched, and 
and the progress of Medical Science, the number of Revivals has decreased. |/pinto yields to her intercession. Evurydice is restored, but with one condition. 


The Exanimate no longer rally as they used to do some centuries since—when' 


‘The lover shall not turn to look upon her face, until they are both again in the 


Aleys Schneider was restored by the jolting of his coffin, and Margeret Schon- ‘upper air. Joyful he leaves behind the abode of Death, and Eurydice follows 
ing, leaving her death-bed, walked down to supper in her last linen. ‘unseen by him—yet still she follows. But who shall impose restraints upon 


So reasoned Peter Klopp, who, long past the first tremors and fancies of his 


the longings of love Forgetful of the stern condition, thinking only of her, 


noviciate, had come, by dint of custom, to look at the bodies in his care but a8 jh casts one look behind. Hesaw his Eurydice ; but with that vision she dis- 
so many logs or bales of goods committed to the temporary custody of a Pluto- appeared for ever, as a wreath of smoke fades into the air. He stretched forth 
nian warehouseman, or Lethean wharfinger. But he was doomed to be sigual- ‘his arms to embrace her, but she was not there. He raised his voice to speak 


lv undeceived. |] 


to her, but she heard him not. He endeavored to retrace his steps, but the 


In the month of September, just after the attumnal Frankfort Pair, Martin | oso of Acheron closed harshly against him. What shall hedo? With what 


Grab, a middle-aged ian, of plethorie habit, after dining heartily on soup, sour ‘words shall he seek to bend the will of the gods ? 


How shall he assuage his 


krout, veal-cutlets, with builace sauce, carp in wine-jelly, blood sausages, wild), grief? Allis vain ; and he soon meets with a violent death, at the hands 


boar brawn, herring salad, sweet pudding, Leipsie larks, sour cream with cinna-|| 
mon, and a bowlfull of plums, by way of dessert—suddenly dropped down in- 
sensible. As he was pronounced to be dead by the Doctor, the body was con- 
veyed as usual, within twelve hours, to the public cemetry, where being depo- 
sited in the Corpse-Chamber, the rest was left to the care and vigilance of the 
Death-Watch, Peter Klopp. 

Accordingly, having taken a last look at his old acquaintance, he carefully 
twisted the rope of the Life-Bell around the dead man’s fingers, and then retir- 
ing into his own sanctorum, lighted his pipe, and was soon in that foggy Paradise, 
which a true German would not exchange for al] the odour of Araby the Bless- 
ed, and the society of the Houris. 

It was past midnight, and inthe Corpse-Chamber, hung with dismal black, 
the lifeless body of Martin Grab was lying in its shroud as still as a marble sta- 
tue, At his head, the solitary funeral lamp burned without a flicker—there 
was no breath of air to disturb the flame, or to curve the long spider-line that 
hung perpendicularly from the ceiling. The silence was intense. You might 
have heard the ghost of a whisper or the whisper of a ghost, if there had been 
one present to utter it—but the very air seemed dead and stagnani—-not elastic 
enough for a sigh even from a spirit. 

In the adjoining room reposed the Death-Watch, Peter Kloop. He had. 
thrown himself, in his clothes, on his little bed, with his pipe still between his 
lips. Here, too, all was silent and still. Not a cricket chirped—nor a mouse 
stirred—nor a draught of air. ‘The light smoke of the pipe mounted directly! 
upward, and mingled with its cloudlike shadows on the ceiling. The eye would 
have detected the flitting of a mote, the ear would have caught the rustling of a 


of the Thracian women, enraged at his continued fidelity to the memory of his 
lost wife, and indifference to their livingcharms. His head is thrown into the 
'Hebrus, and as it floats down to the sea, the cold tongue lisps the name of Eury- 
idice, and the river’s banks send back the sound,— 

“ Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigida lingua, 

Ah, miseram Eurydicen, anima fugiente, voeabat ; 


Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripe. 
+ * 


* * 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the manner in which the artist has ar- 
‘ranged his little group. ‘The attitude of the principal figure, the position of 
‘ithe arms, and the apt employment of drapery, strike the most careless eye. 
| But it is in the selection of the scene and the poctical conception of it, that 
‘Crawford challenges our warmest admiration. {t is not known that any other 
jsculptor—we believe no other artist of any kind—has illustrated this scene. 
iFrom the pictured urn of the past, our young countryman first drew it forth 
jand invested it with his own genius. , 

| Jt was the writer's good fortune, in the summer of 1839, to see this work, 
'while under the artist’s hands, in his small studio in Rome. He was still en- 
gaged on the plastic clay, devoting to it the daily labour of his hands, and, it 
jmay be said, the daily and nightly thoughts of his mind ; for his soul was absor- 
‘bed by it, as by a poem. The model, when completed, excited the most grati- 
fying commendation from the highest quarters. An English gentleman, familiar 
jwith works of art in all the capitals ot Europe, wrote of it in language which no 
‘American could employ without exposing himself to the suggestion of an undue 
ipartiality to a fellow-countryman warping his better judgment. ‘The English- 


straw, but all was quite as the grave, still as its steadfast tombs—when sud-'jman shall speak for himself; “If Crawford is sustained in his art,” he says, 


denly the shrill hurried peal of the alarm bell— the very same sound that for 
fifteen long years he had nightly listened for—the very same sound that for as 
many long years he had utterly ceased to expect, abruptly startled the slumber-' 
ing senses of Peter Klopp! 


In an instant he was out of bed and on his feet, but without the power of fur-|/nence in the art. 


Is and keeps his health, he will be the first of modern sculptors ; nay, an Ameri- 
‘ican may rival Phidias. He has completed the mould of his Orpheus, which 
‘some of the best judges even in the mould compare to the Apollo. Gibson, chary 


j|and cold in praise, spoke of it to me as a most extraordinary promise of émi- 


knew that Thorwaldsen (himself the greatest of modern 


ther progress. His terror was exireme. Tobe waked suddenly i a fright is names, noteven excepting Canova) has expressed the same opinion, and es- 


sufficiently dreadful ; but to be roused in the dead of the night by so awiul a 
summons—by a call, as it were, from beyond the grave, to help the invisible 
spirit—perhaps a Demon’s—to reanimate a cold, clammy Corpse—what won- 
der that the poor wretch stood shuddering, choking, gasping for breath, with his 
hair standing upright on his head, his eyes starting out of their orbits, his teeth, 
chatteriug, his hands clutched, his limbs paralyzed, and a cold sweat oozing out; 
from every pore of his body] In the first spasm of horror his jaws had collap-) 
sed with such force, that he had bitten through the stem of his pipe, the bowl) 
and stalk falling to the floor, whilst the mouthpiece passed into his throat, and 
agitated him with new convulsions. In the very crisis of his struggle, a loud) 
crash resounded from the Corpse-Chamber—then came a rattling noise as of 
loose boards, followed by a stifled cry—then a strange, unearthly shout, which, 
the Death-Watch answered with as unnatural a ram 9 and instantly fell head- 
long, on his face, on the stone-floor ! 
‘* Poor fellow! Why, it was enough to kill him.” 
It did. The noise alarmed the resident doctor and the military patrol, who, 
rushed into the building, and lo! a strange and horrid sight! There lay on the} 
=— the unfortunate Death-Watch, stiff and inmsensible ; whilst the late 
Sorpse, in its grave clothes, bent over him, eagerly administering — the stimu- 
lants, and applying the restorative that had been prepared against its own revi- 
val. But all human help was in vain. Peter Kloop was no more—whereas 
Martin Grab was alive, and actually stepping into the dead man’s shoes, be- 
came, and is at this day, the official Death-Watch at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


CRAWFORD’S ORPHEUS. 
From the Democratic Review. 

Of all the stories of antiquity, not one is more beautiful or touching than that 
of Orpheus. Strange that his earnest love, and the unwonted e on which! 
it led him, after charming successive centuries, and becoming the theme of 
poets, should be first recorded in marble by a youthful artist whose sight first 
opened in a land far away from the country of the hero—beyond Ultima Thule! 
—beyond the Hesperian Gardens and the Islands of the Blest—and beyond: 
that Ocean which, poured round the ancient world, seemed more impassable even’ 
than those sullen waters that guarded Eurydice ! 

The tale is simple, and in the memory of all. Young men and maidens fo 

have listened toit, and old men in the chimney-corner have mused over 
it. ToOrpheus Apollo gave a lyre. Such a gift from such a God was not in 
vain; and the youth charmed by his music as music never charmed before. 
‘The rapid rivers ceased to flow, the mountains moved, and the rage of the tigers 
was restrained, to listen to his songs. ‘The fairest nymphs were his companions, 
but he heeded only Eurydice. ‘To her he was united in marriage. But the 
faithless Aristeus saw her and loved her. She fied from his approaches, 
as she — grass, in her rapid flight, a serpent stung her foot, and 
died. nymphs of the woods awakened the echoes of the mountains wi 


‘teems Crawford as his successor in the severe classic style of sculpture. I send 
you some lithograph engravings, privately struck off, of the Orpheus, which I 
‘brought from Rome. Here in London, at Mr. Rogers's, and elsewhere, I have 
shown the print, to the great admiration of all who saw it. But Crawford is still 
struggling. The moneyed Americans who visit Rome, follow names, and as yet 
know not the rising merits of their countryman. He has bespoken the marble 
for the statue. He has no order for the work! New York will disgrace itself 
if fifty gentlemen do not club £10 each together, and send it to your consul at 
Rome to contract for such an exquisite work, that h's native city may have such 
a first work, and first encourage such a self-taught man of genius. I shall next 
week put a paragraph in our papers calling attention tothe model. But the 
print speaks for itself. Further, Crawford has merit of virtuous habits, and 
an honest independent spirit. I found him just recovered from a nervous brain 
fever. It is hard work to go up hill; but he is upat his work, now. Waitin 


‘for the Carrara marble for Orpheus, he is moulding an inimitable model o 


Washington on a charger—a most grand and simple design. Indeed, he has 
formed his own style, and highly classically stored a mind of great genius. We 
shall live to see him the most eminent artist of our times. J only wish he were 
an Englishman. How such a man can emerge from your back woods into the 
eternal city I cannot imagine. But it will reflect eternal disgrace on New York, 
if, with its opulence, he is not sustained in early life. The most delightful part 
of his mind is the utter absence of conceit—the independent but mature forma- 
tion of his views of art—his just, without idol estimate of Michael Angelo—his 
boldness of opinion, and witha! his real diffidence, and desire still further to ad- 
vance his intellect and powers. He is the artist who, and whose works, most 
struck me in all our journeys on the Continent ; and I write the above as you 
will know, who know me, from admiration of a struggling man of menit.” 
Since the above letter was written, this admirable work has been ordered for 
the collection of the Boston Athenwum. We have not yet heard that it is com- 
pleted, though the artist hoped to be able to send it home this spring. In a let- 
jter written during the last year, he says :—‘* The marble is superb. ‘The work- 
manship thus far has been entrusted to the most skilful hands Rome offers.”’ 
Our accomplished consul at Rome, Mr. Greene, writes of the work and its pro- 
gress with constant admiration. ‘The marble,” he says, “ is without a spot, 
and of the most beautiful colour you can conceive. I was there with - 
waldsen the other day, and he could not keep his hand off of it, the clear, bell- 
like ring was so delightful to his ear.’ When received, it will take its plece 
in the Atheneum among the casts of the great works of antiquity, near the 
Apollo, the Venus de Medici, the Diana of the Louvre ; and it shall claim kin- 
dred there, nor find that claim denied. 

But the statue of Orpheus is not the only work by which Crawford has en- 
titled himself to the regard of the friends of art. He bas produced several bas- 
reliefs of very great merit. Among these, some from Anacreon are destined for 

Atheneum. He has also been engaged on a large bas-relief for Mr. 

iffany of Baltimore, in illustration of the words, ‘* Lead _us; into life everlast- 
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ing.”? It is understood that this is intended for a monument. Another work by 
him is a small figure, the Genius of Autumn, made for Mr. Paine of New York ; 
also, a small statue for Mr. Jonathan Phillips of Boston, a repetition of which 
has been ordered by Mr. ‘Tiffany of Baltimore. Crawford’s busts are not ex- 
tensively known, for a very few of them have reached our country. But they 
are remarkable for the fidelity with which théy pourtray the countenance, and for 


the classic elegance and simplicity of their composition. ‘The bust of the late), 


gallant Commodore Hull, made in Rome while he was in command of our Me- 
diterranean squadron, is a beautiful production ; and that of Mr. Consul Greene 
has given very great pleasure to his friends at home. We have also seen the 
bust of Mr. Kenyon, the English poet, which has great merit. That of Sir 
Charles Vaughan, the late most popular representative of the British court at 
Washington, we have not seen; but we have heard it mentioned in terms of 
high praise. 

The following sentences from a letter written by Crawford during the last 
year, will show hls more recent occupations, and the ardour of his soul in the 
pursuit of excellence in his art :—* I have commenced a small statue of Youth, 
for Mr. Hicks of New York ; the model will be completed in about a month. It 
is a boy of seven or eight years, dancing in great glee, and tinkling a pair of 
cymbals, the music of which secias to amuse him execedingly. The sentiment 
is Joyousness throughout. It is evident no thought of the futore troubles his 
young mind : and he may consider himself very fortunate in being made of mar- 
ble; for thus his youth remains without change. ra I intend 
commencing seven bas-reliefs, which will contain compositions representing the 
great poets of ancient and modern times. I have Homer, Virgil, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Tasso, and Milton, and an ideal arrangement of Apollo with the horse 
Pegasus. I may possibly add Shakspeare, but I think of reserving him to place 
in another series intended for the ‘Tragic Poets. Soon as | have completed 
these, you shall have outline engravings of thein, [ have composed many other 
things, and I regret that I have not a hundred hands to keep pace with the 
workings of the mind. The most important of these will be, perhaps, illustra- 
tions of the whole of Ovid. I intend engraving these ; for to model them would 
require too much time, unless they were ordered. They will be simple draw- 
ings in outline, composed with a sculptural feeling in such a way that they 
might be modelled in bas-relief, and still preserve the harmony of composition so 
necessary in art. I have often thought that works such as these might be or- 
dered in plaster, if not in marble. The expense would be but one-half, proba- 
bly, and they woukl answer every purpose connected with the ornament of om 
literary institutions. Many persons think it absolutely necessary that all works 
of sculpture should be in marble. If it is possible, so much the better ; but after 
all, casts give to the’ instructed mind quite as much pleasure ; and the reputa- 
tion of the artist may be placed as well upon fine impressions of his works in 
gesso, as though they were executed in a more durable material. Witness the 
‘Triumph of Alexander, the great work of modern times. It was ordered to be 
made in plaster of Paris originally. Besides, we have the immortal casts of 
the antique throughout the world. I do not mean to say that I should desire an 
order for a statue m plaster, nor for a single bas-relief; but an order for a series 
of compositions I should consider a most fortunate consummation, and devoutly 
to be wished.’’ In another part of his letter Crawford says :—* I look to the 
foundation of a pure school of art in our glorious country. We have surpassed 
already the republics of Greece in our political institutions, and I see no reason 
why we should not attempt to approach their excellence in the fine arts, which, 
as much as anything else, has secured undying fame to Grecian genius.” 

Such a spirit is worthy of our country. New York—nay, America, should 

be proud of ‘Tuomas Crawrorp, for he was born in that city.* Itis now as 
many as six years that he has been pursuing sculpture with an earnest attention, 
rising almost to rapture, amidst the remains of ancient Rome, in the long 
galleries of the Vatican, and that modern continuation of the Vati- 
can, as it may be called, the studio of Thorwaldsen. Here he has form- 
ed that correct and classical taste, with the freedom of Canova, but 
without his meretricious style, which manifests itself so exquisitely in all his 
productions. ‘“ He left his home irr New York,” says one who saw him much, 
‘a very young man ; and few knew the immortal aspirings of the enthusiast 
save the one to whom he came with every new model, and by whose side he sat 
night after night, reading, drawing, poring over the Musée des Antiques, and 
other works of art, laughing at the eccentricities of Benvenuto Cellini, form- 
mg tableaux in which Homer and his heroes, Phidias and Michael Angelo, Guido 
and Raphael, Salvator Rosa and Leonardo da Vinci, Flaxman and ‘Thorwald- 
sen, were strangely wingled with Nymphs and Baccanti, winged seraphs and 
apostles.”” A youth like this was the natural prelude to a noble manhood. 

From such works as the Orpheus, and the wonderful statue of Washington hy 
Greenough, and, if report speaks true, the scarcely less wonderful representation 
of Eve by Powers, we may augur proudly for American art. ‘The star of Ari. 

verhaps, shall follow that of Empire in its westward way. Already we see and 
less its mild effulgence. 


Suawis ro tHe QueEN.—Some time since Messrs. Roxburgh, of Paisley, 
having prepared two shawls of a novel style of pattern for Messrs. Proudfoot, 
Brand, ‘Thomson, and Co., of Glasgow, forwarded a description of them to hei 
Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, soliciting ber mfluence with her Majesty to 
accept a shawl of cach pattern. Her Grace promptly responded to the request, 
and stated, that, although her Majesty did not receive presents, she was desi- 
rous to see the shawls referred to: they were aecordingly despatched to Lon- 
don, with the prices affixed, and on ‘Tiiursday a note was received, stating that 
her Majesty had kept both shawls. One of the shawls is named * ‘The East- 
ern ‘Triumph,” and is composed of a splendid procession in the midst of Oriental 
scenery. ‘The other, “The Prince of Wales,” has for the leading figure the 
crest of three feathers surrounded with wreaths, formed of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, among which are introduced the emblazoned shields of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, &e. ‘The * Eastern Triumph” shawl is altogether a 
most beautiful specimen of manufacturing ingenuity and skill. ‘The elephants, 
the camels, the loug processions, with itimite variety of dresses, wending then 
way among pagodas and groves, transport the beholder to Eastern climes, and 
might almost lead him to believe that he was positively a spectator of the nup- 
tial pageant of a nabob’s daughter. ‘The shawls are fabricated of the finest and 

* This is believed to be a mistake. Crawford, we are informed, is a native, not of the 
City, but of one of the interior countries of the State,of New York. Not that this di- 
iinishes in the least the obligation of the great metropolis of the western world to foster 
such genius in any American—and a fortiort in one Who may still be regarded as a son of 
her own. It is a sin and a shame that Boston should have been suffered by New York to 
possess itself of the Orpheus, and for the utterly inadequate price of only $2500, barely 
covering the mechanical cost of its execution. The only atonement that can be inade, 
alike to the spirit of art and to a just pride of patriotism, will consist in an order for some 
other work of kindred inspiration from the same chisel. It may not be improper to men- 
tion here, to the credit ot Mr. Charles Sumner (who is also the author of the above pa- 


richest kinds of silk and wool, and are choice articles, even independent of the 
‘exquisite and ingenious workmanship which they exhibit. Paisley Advertiser. 


Latest Intelligence. 


INDIA AND CHINA. é 

| The latest dates brought by the Overland Mail, are—Alexandria, March 25 ; 
Calcutta, February 19; Ceylon, February 21. _China—Macao, January 20 ; 
Chusan, January 12; Hong-Kong and Nankin, January 14; Delhi, February 
18; Kahore, February 5; Madras, February 21 ; Manilla, January 21; Mauri- 
itius, January 21; Scinde, February 23; and Singapore, January 28. i 
Tranquillity continues to be preserved at Canton, and the perturbed and dis- 
contented spirit which led to the riot of the 7th December, and which still in 
some degree prevails amongst the populace, seems likely to be entirely subdued. 
'An attempt to blow up one of the public gates of the city, afforded, some time 
ago, sure evidence of its existence ; but the prompt issuing by the govern- 
‘ment, of proclamations couched in a resolute and decided tone, and which had 
the effect of preventing any serious disturbances, proved at the same time the 
anxiety of the Chinese officers to rivet the good fecling now subsisting between 
the two governments. 

Elepoo, the high imperial commissioner, deputed by the Chinese government 
to conduct the commercial negotiations with Sir Henry Pottinger, arrived at 
Canton on the 10th of January. It was arranged that the first negotiatory con- 
ferences should be held at Whampoa. . 

With respect to the new tariff nothing has transpired as to the terms which 
are likely to be recommended for adoption by the merchants. The Imperial 
list of duties will, however, it is thought be the basis of the tariff. When Ele- 
poo reached Canton, the Hong merchants expressed their desire to have an in- 
terview with him, which he declined. ‘The claims for indemnification preferred 
by parties whose property was destroyed during the disturbances of the 7th 
and 8th of December, have not yet been settled. ‘The river at Canton con- 
tinues to be infested with pirates to a dangerous extent, and these desperadoes 
seems to grow more daring and audacious in their deeds. An English lorcha, 
or lighter, called the Enterprise, had been attacked and captured ; her cargo, 
worth £25,000 plundered, and her captain and officers, and four Manilla sailors, 
cruelly put to death. Mr. Wilson, a European passenger, tea taster to the firm 
of ‘Turner & Co. had a hair-breadth escape. ; 
Despatches in anticipation of the Indian mail to the Ist of March had arrived. 
They bring most important intelligence from Scinde. 

It appears that the Amecrs of Hyderabad, while making arrangements to col- 
lect a large army, continued to play “ fast and loose” with Major Outram, 
whom the Indian government had in December sent to them in order to make 
terms. It must be recollected that those Ameers, who were long regarded as 
tributaries of the Affghan empire, had within some years enjoyed a sort of in- 
dependence of all subjection. ‘Their principles were those of Eastern despots, 
who govern the country for their own special advantage. Industry and civil- 
ization were at a stand there, while the most fertile districts along the Indus 
were turned into wastes or jungle deserts for the preservation of the wild ani- 
mals whom those Ameers amused themselves occasionally in hunting and des- 
troying. 

The British government having introduced civilization into a portion of 
Scinde, and having taken possession of the Indus, the navigation of which be- 
came a matter of general benefit, a demand was made on the Ameers to give 
up, for the use of that navigation, certain strips of lands lying along the river. 
They temporized until at length their troops were collected, when on the 14th 
of ebruary they sent word to Major Outram to retire from their city. Major 
O., who did not sifppose that they would proceed to extremities, delayed. 
On the 15th, the residency of the British Political Agent, or Minister, was at- 
tacked ; it was gallanily defended by 500 men for several hours ; but at length 
their ammunition having been expended, the British soldiers retired, with a 
small loss, to the steamers, and proceeded to join Sir Charles Napier, then at 
the head of about 2700 men, at a distance of 20 miles from the capital of the 
Ameers. The latter hastened, at the head of 22,000 men to the attack of the Brit- 
ish force. 

On the 17th a battle took place, which can only be conpared to the celebrated 
one at Passy, in which, after a severe struggle of three hours, the Ameers were 
totally routed and their troops dispersed. The loss of the British troops was 
considerable. ‘The Ameers, on the following day, surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of war, and Hyderabad was occupied by the conquerers. ‘The following 
is a portion of the official account. 
| “Sir C. Napier marched to Muthare, and on his arrival there, ascertained 
‘that the Ameers were in position at Mecance, distance about ten miles, to the 
number of 25,000 men. Being aware that any delay for reinforcement would 
strenghten the confidence of the enemy and add to their numbers, although his 
own force was not one-seventh part of the enemy, Sir C. N. resolved upon an 
immediate attack, and marched towards Meeaenece, at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing (the 17th.) At eight o’clock, A. M., the advanced guard of Sir C. Napier’s 
force divided the enemy's camp, and at nine o'clock the British troops formed 
in order of battle, beimg composed of about 2800 men, of all arms, and 12 
pieces of artillery. The enemy opened a determined and destructive tire upon 
che British troops, and during the action, which ensued, with the most undaun- 
ted bravery, repeatedly rushed upon them sword in hand. After a most des- 
perate contest, which lasted for upwards of three hours, the enemy was com- 
pletely defeated and put to flight, with the estimated loss of about 5000 men, 
1000 of whom were left dead on the field, together with the whole of their ar- 
ullery, ammunition and standards, a considerable quantity of stores and some 
treasure. The British colors were hoisted over the city of Hyderabad on the 
inst.” 

The following gallant officers, after having conspicuously distinguished them- 
selves, died on the field of battle -—Major H. C. ‘Teasdale, Capt. W. W. ‘Tew, 
Brevet Captain and Adjutant Cookson, Capt. and Brevet Major W. H. Jackson, 
Lieut. and Brevet Captain R. N. Meade, and Lieut. E. Wood. 

The capture of this most important position is of immense value ; the valu- 
ble and fertile districts along the Indus, can now be restored to imdustry and 
the arts of peace ; and millions, as of old, will soon live in happiness in those 
plains where those despots have, during a century, scattered misery and deso- 
lation. It appears that the plan of an attack, in order to extermunate all the 
British in Scinde, was not confined to Hyderabad—it extended itself throughout 
the territories of the Ameers ; but their utmost efforts have been baffled, and 
they are now prisoners. . 

The intelligence from Affghaiistan is, that anarchy continues to prevail 
there. Akhbar Khan is said to be master of Cabul, and his father, Dost Mahom- 


per), that it is rary ba his exerti ons that his native city will owe the honour and advan- 
tage of possessing noble sculptwe.—Ep. D. R, 


ed, is eding from Lahore towards Peshawur, as if to join him. Akhbar 


threatened to invade the province of Peshawur, and td take it from. 
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the Sikhs, but the good treatment of old Dost Mahomed by the latter may pre- 
vent that invasion, 

Lord Ellenborough, who had arrived at Delhi on the 5th February, was pre- 
paring to go to Agra, where his presence was considered necessary, not only 
on account of the death of Sciandia, the powerful chief of Gwalior, at the age 
of 27 years, to whom an adopted heir has been named, but also in order to 
contribute, by various means, to put an end to the disturbances in the Bundel- 
kund districts. —Among the reports was one that the Brahmins at Somnauth had 
declined to receive the much-talked of gates, which they regarded as_polluted 
by their application to a Mahommedan’s tomb, and that dies celebrated trophies 
were to be sent to another destination. 


Imperial Parliament. 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House of Commons, April 3. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL drew attention to the last message of President 
Tyler respecting the right of visit ; calling to mind the discrepancy between the 
opinions expressed by the President in two messages, and by Sir Robert Peel 
on the first night of the session: and Lord John asked whether Government 
would object to produce any instruction given to Lord Ashburton, or any cor- 
respondence between Lord Ashburton and Lord Aberdeen ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he would have no objection to lay upon the table 
of the House extracts of the despatch from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Fox, which 
was incorporated in Mr. Webster's letter to the Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, and also one from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, never yet offi- 
cially communicated, which had been written in December 1841, and contained 
the principals of Government on the subject. Government had given no in- 
struction to Lord Ashburton sanctioning him to depart from or modify the prin- 
cipals contained in that despatch of 1841. Sir Robert referred to passages in 
the recent message of the President, in which he expressed a doubt “ whether 
the apparent difference between the two Governments is not one of definition 
rather than of principle”; to the ing of the bill for giving full effect to the 
treaty of Washington, and to the Representatives’ rejection of the bill for the 
occupation of the Oregon territory, to prove the good feeling subsisting between 
the two countries. He afterwards added, that no official communication had 
passed on the subject of the right of visit. 

Lord LANSDOWNE made similar observations, with like result, in the 


House of Lords. 
House of Lords, April 7. 

Lord BROUGHAM brought forward his motion to a vote of thanks to Lord 
Ashburton, for having successfully negotiated the recent treaty with America. 
He reeapitulated the leading incidents in the history of the boundary disputes 
between the two countries, and pronounced a strong censure on General Cass. 

“There was one man who was the very impersonation of mob hostility to En- 
gland. He wished to name him, that the name might be clear, as the guilt was 
undivided—he meant General Cass, whose breach of duty to his own govern- 
ment was so discreditable, and even more flagrant than his breach of daty to 
humanity as a man, and as the free descendant of free English parents, and 
whose conduct in all those particulars it was impossible to pass over or to palli- 
ate. Even after the adjustment had taken place, and after peace had been re- 
stored by the noble lord’s exertions, as if some demon had whispered to hin— 

“ Disjice pacem, sere semina belli—.” 

this person, who had been sent to maintain peace, - and to preside at Paris for 


that purpose, after pacific relations had been established between France and 


America, did his best to break it, whether by the circulation of statements upon 
the question of international laws, of which he had no more conception than of 
the languages that were spoken in the moon—(loud laughter)—or by any other 
arguments of reason, for which he had no more capacity than he had for under- 
standing legal points and differences, or by stepping out of his own province, and 
by mixing himself up with French affairs and the negotiations between France 
and England, with which he had no more to do than with any treaty between 
the princes of India—he did all this for the avowed purpose of breaking the state 
of peace between the two countries ; for which he had been reprimanded by Mr. 
Webster. And he had done all this, for what? For the sake of furthering his 
own electioneering interests in America, and helping himself to that seat—the 
possession of which he envied Mr. Tyler—the seat of the first magistrate of that 
mighty republic. For that purpose he was not above pandering to the worst 
mob feeling of the lowest rabble of the United States. He (Lord Brougham) 
need searcely say, that all the respectable persons in America were averse to 4 


world. This was after the whole of the military proceedings had closed, as 
the speech of Lord Ashburton had been made after the negotiations had closed 
—f[hear, hear.}] My lords (said the noble and learned lord,) I breathe the same 
prayer which my late Sovercign expressed upon that memorable occasion. [ 

ope and trust, for the sake of America first ; for the sake of England next— 
for the sake of humaii'y, of mankind at large—that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of that great peop.c will be perpetuated for ever. My lords, [ cannot 
vow with indifference the magnificent empire which Englishmen have erected 
in that land ; and my heart glows when I reflect that to England is owing that 
which America never scruples to confess she owes to England—those laws, 
‘those institutions—above all, that spirit of liberty, of religious, as well as of ci- 
vil liberty, which has made the American republic the greatest democratic na- 
tion that ever held existence upon the face of this earth. Contemplated in it- 
self, there is enough to fill one with admiration, with hope, with exultation ; 
lout, in order to appreciate its merits, and to carry those feelings to their utter- 
‘most, it is necessary that we compare and contrast it with what has happened 
elsewhere, in other parts of the new world, where all the gifts of nature were 
not attended with the blessings of social existence. Look at South America, 
look at the events which have separated the Spanish colonies from the parent 
lstate ; contemplate, for a moment, the rich abundance of natural blessings, of 
physical resources, of animal power, of all that can make a people great, and 
|prosperous, and powerful—above all, the gifts which ought to make them thank- 
itul to heaven—peaceful and contented with one another ; their boundless ex- 
|panse of space, diversified with every species of soil which can pour into their 
‘lap the produce of industry, or scent the air with perfumes, or enrich man by’ 
‘the wealth—the proverbial and unsurpassed wealth of their minerals ;—every 
\diversity of the most delicate climates, varying from the temperate to the tor- 
irid—every thing in absolute perfection, in abundance ;—these, a people of 
\boundless capacity, numerous, various in their race, from the industry of the 
inegro to the swiftness of the Indian, and the ability—the practised ability of the 
‘European and his descendants ;—all these rich treasures which Providence 
showered on them in such unmerited abundance had not sufficed to prevent an- 
larchy from being enthroned there—had totally failed to secure the establish- 
‘ment or even the semblance of a steady, fixed, regular republic. But then 
turn your eye to the contrast, and compare them with North America, where 
you sce men, who, struggling with a hard climate—with, in many places, an 
ungrateful soil—their numbers, small at first, increasing rapidly, becoming 
foountions, and spreading over a vast extent of land—had erected a system 
which was tried m every political storm, and struggled with success out of it ; 
and, above all, came triumphant over the greatest tempest—that of the Euro- 
pean RKeyolution—which had ever laid waste human society. ‘To what was the 
\contrast owing! It was because the Spaniards did not not carry out with them 
ithe blessings of a free constitution, or the practices or principles of civil and 
‘religious liberty ; and because North America was crowned with all these po- 
jlitical blessings. And if a passing cloud has come over them for a moment— 
‘and it is but tor a moment—and if there should seem to be—and I believe there 
is only the semblance of—any departure on their side and in their conduct from 
those kind feelings and strict principles of religion and commercial honor and 
perfect national good faith which had always distinguished them, I have no 
‘more doubt than that I now stand here addressing your lordships, that that 
jcloud will pass away, and that the Americans will once more, and in no long 
space of time, feel proud and feel glorious in once more resuming their station 
\—a station worthy of their British descent and of their British kindred—by 
fecling and acting as they have felt, that no stain should be suffered to rest on 
jany part of their national honour.” [Cheers.] 
The Duke of CAMBRIDGE expressed his hearty coneurrence in the motion, 
‘approving both of the conduct of Lord Ashburton in undertaking and conclad- 
ling the treaty, and the treaty itself. He had some experience himself in the 
settlement of boundary disputes, and he gave every credit to Lord Ashburton 
for having brought such an extensive boundary question to a settlement. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE inquired if the motion had been brought 

forward with the sanction of the Government. 
| The Earl of ABERDEEN replied that it had been brought forward without 
pry connection with the Government, but it would meet its hearty support. 


‘support the motion, Lord Brougham might have spared himself much of his 
eloquence, although his motion was an unprecedented one. Supported as he 
‘was, his object would be attained. lowever some of their Lordships, like him- 
self, might object to the motion. He admitted the high qualifications of Lord 
Ashburton, and was at first disposed to view the treaty with feelings of appro- 
bation. But a closer inspection of its details, and a perusal of the correspond- 


war with England ; but he had taken upon himself to assert that, wherever in 
that country they found a lawless set of rabble politicians of inferior caste and) 
station—a grovelling, groundling set of politicians—a set of mere rabble, as con-| 
tradistinguished from persons of property, of respectability, and of information 
—in that quarter among those mere groundlings in station, among the rabble mob, | 
they were certain to find the strongest and most mveterate prejudices against| 
the union between America and England, and the greatest disposition to see 
war instead of peace between the two countries. 

° Then it was said that Lord Ashburton had, at a public meeting, talked of 
America as the cradle of liberty.’ 

Lorn Campor.i.—Boston. 

Lord Brovenam—* Yes, and this was said to be a compromising act. But 
this was after the negotiations were over—this was “ the song of trumph,”’ to 
use an expression of his noble friend opposite on a former evening—{a laugh. }) 
At this public meeting at Boston there was no business to be transacted, but 
it was held for the purpose of celebrating the alliance re-made and the recon- 
cilement re-effected between these two great kindred nations. He marvelled 
to hear the whigs object to any such proceedings at a public meeting, but above 
all to hear whigs, or a sort of whig at least—{a laugh,] object to any thing 
that was said in favour of the cradle of liberty. He should have thought the 
very language was so sweet and dear to every friend of liberty that it might 
reconcile them to what might otherwise have appeared a breach of dignity and 
decorum. Now there was one other authority, and it was the last to which he 
wished to refer—that of our revered monarch, George III. He did not consider 
that he stooped from his high degree, or that he adopted a trackling and unbe- 
coming tone when in his reception of the first American minister who repre- 
sented his revolted subjects, and had therefore a most difficult task to perform 
—who first represented those revolted subjects at the court of their sovereign, 
whose allegiance they had shaken off, and whose sovereign was known to have 
kept fast hold of his American sovereignty until it was wrested from his royal 
grasp. He took the opportunity of giving a most courteous reception, and of] 
saying—which was unnecessary, but needless though it was, he thought fit to 
say—that although he was the last man in his dommions that consented to the 
independence of America, there was no man in his dominions that wished bet- 


ter to that independence, and felt more anxious for the prosperity of the new 


ence, had changed his opmion. ‘The Noble Marquis concluded by moving, as 
jan amendment to the motion, that the House do adjourn. 
| The Earl of ABERDEEN went over the ground already travelled by Lord 
(Brougham, and contended that Lord Ashburton had successfully fulfilled his 
mesion. The Government adopted all the responsibility of his acts, and he 
was sure that he (Lord Ashburton) would prize the vote of thanks as highly as 
if it had been proposed by mimsters. 

Lord BROUGHAM, in reply, defended his motion from the imputation of 
being unprecedented, and the motion was carried without a division, 
House of Lords, April 11. 
Lord ASHBURTON addressed the House in the following teuns :—My 
'Lords—Before your Lordships proceed to the business of the day, I beg to take 
the earliest opportunity of making my acknowledgments to your Lordships, and 
‘of expressing my deep sense of the honour conferred on me by the reselution 
jwhich, by the votes of the proceedings of your Lordships’ House, I observe 
was passed on Friday last. [Hear, way That resolution, gratifying and 
highly grateful to myself personally, is rendered, in my eat g of infinitely 
greater value by the opinions expressed by your Lordships, namely, the expres- 
sion of the satisfaction of your Lerdships “at the restoration of a good under- 
jstandmg with the United States, which it is alike the duty and the interest of 
both countries to maintain unbroken.” An expression so full of wisdom and 
sound policy, delivered by such a body as the Peers of this Kingdom, cannot 
fail to have a most valuable effect in producing that concilation, which is in it- 
self sufficient to secure that end so much desired by your Lordships. The 
overwhelming importance, in my mind, of the settlement of those unfortunate 
differences which had gradually grown up between the two countries, was my 
great inducement to undertake the task—[hear]—and perhaps caused me not 
sufficiently to estimate my own deficiency for its execution. I have had, how} 
ever, the good fortune to have the performance of its duties approve! by my 
Sovereign—by her Majesty's ministe:s, and I have now to add the almost un- 
precedented honour cf the approbation of your Lordships’ House, and it is quite 
impossible for me to express to your Lordships how deeply sensible I am of 
that honour. My Lords, in countries under free government, such as we have 
the happiness to live under, and America, it is natural that questions of this im- 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said that as the Government were ing to . 
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portance should be discussed with great freedom, and that has been the case 
with regard to the treaty which it has been my lot to execute. Although I 
trust that the conditions are such as are likely to be conducive to the future 
maintenance of peace, and effectually, and entirely, and fairly to settle the ques- 
tion in dispute, I must freely assure your Lordships that the mere minute ques- 
tion of more or less of boundary, which has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion, both here and on the other side of the water, weighed in my estima- 
tion very little in comparison to the larger question of the settlement which it 
would be satisfactory to make in the estimation of honourable minds in both 
countries ; and I should contend that the settlement is one which is founded on 
honourable terms, and which is likely to produce peace. It is not my intention 
to go at all into any question connected with this transaction, but I will only 
again express to your Lordships the deep sense which I entertain of the honour 
of that apprebation which you have been pleased to express, which is the high- 
est reward that I can receive for the humble eflorts which I made in what I con- 
ceived to be a good cause.—[{Cheers. ] 

The Duke of WELLINGTON : I am sure the House will have heard the 
speech of the Noble Lord with satisfaction. I consider it my duty to move that 
the words expressed by the Noble Lord on this occasion be entered on the jour- 
nals of the Cheers 

The motion was agreed to. 

SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATION. 

. House of Commons, April 6th. 
™ Mr. CHARLES BULLER brought on his motion for an Address to her 
Majesty praying that she will take into her gracious consideration the means 
by which extensive and systematic colonization may be rendered most available 
for augment:iag the resources of her Majesty's empire, giving additional em- 
ployment to capital and labour, both in the United Kingdom and the colonies, 
and thereby bettering the condition of her people. He was not disposed to 
exaggerate the nature of the long-continued and widely-spread distress, being 
aware that many temporary causes had concurred to produce it ; such as a 
succession of bad harvests, the derangement of the monetary system, the inter- 
iuption of our commerce, from diplomatic and other causes, especially the 
disturbance of our commercial connection with the United States, where, since 
1836, there had been a transition from prosperity, to distress far exceeding 
in violence, extent, and intensity, what had occurred in this country, yet with- 
out leaving the same traces of its severity in the condition of the people. 
The explanation of this difference was easy. In this country capital and 
labour were constanly accumulating in a restricted field. From the period 
of the Norman conquests the condition of this country had been constantly 
improving, and since the peace there had been a vast increase in the national 
wealth, which had been empleyed in many useful undertakings. But capital 
and labour accumulated faster than the means for their employment ; as 
evinced at present by the high rates of the public securities, and the competition 
amongst ali classes—the education, the trading, and the labouring. Every 
year that passed over our heads added 390,000 to the population ; and to this 
cause must be traced the peculiar condition of this country, which, when 
considered from different points of view, with its startling contrasts of wealth 
and poverty, exhibited us as at once the richest and neediest people in Europe. 
Without holding up the present distress as more severe im its character than had 
ever been witnessed before, it could not be denied that the condition of our la- 
bouring population was more pecarious than it had ever before been, and that the 
very progress of our civilization, the increase of the means of enjoyment by the 
rich, the spread of intelligence, and even the very active humanity that laid bare 
the social condition of our people, rendered them less patient of suffering, and 
made it more imperative ou a wise and benelicent government to remove its 
causes. Education was of great importanee, but jointly with religious and moral 
instruction there should be afforded the means of physical improvement. In this 
spirit he proposed colonization as a means of improving the condition of the coun- 
try. Other remedies he did not depreciate ; colonization he considered 
subsidiary to free trade; affirming, at the same time, that it was a speedier 
and surer remedy, inasmuch as it was not d@pendent on the caprices of other 
nations. ‘The hostile tarifls of foreign nations was an important consideration 
in the question of free trade; but it was in our power to teach them that 
no country could, if she chose, so safely play out the absurd policy of com- 
mercial restriction as Britain, commanding as she did colonies in every clime. 
‘The simple idea of colonization was the relief of a country over peopled ; vast 
tracts were lying waste, and he proposed that the supertluity of one country 
should be made available for the wants of another. It had been urged that we 
would require to send out annually at least 200,000 souls, in order to enable us 
to keep down the surplus population. But though it was worth while incurring 
the expense of a system of emigration, even for the sake of rendering happy a 
given number of our popoulation, yet the removal of a certain number of the 
people was but a small consideration ; the successful emigrant to a colony was 
the means of giving employment to the pauper he had left behind him. What 
would Liverpool, or even London, have been but for the colonization of the 
United States by this country! Returns showed that our colonial trade was of 
greater value to this country than our foreign; and though he addmitted the! 
torce of a reply which he anticipated, that this difference was owing to our re-) 
strictive policy, he adduced these figures in proof of the importance of colonies 
and colonization. He would feel no hesitation in calling on the government to 
aid colonization by a large grant of public money ; but the object could be at- 
tained without any goverment expenditure whatever. Until the promulgation 
of Mr. Wakefield’s principle of colonization, emigration to our colonies, and 
the disposal of colonial lands (especially by gratuitous grants,) had been ill-di- 
rected and wastefully managed. But since that period sound principles had 
been adopted, not only by the thinking and more intelligent portion of the com- 
munity, but had been recognized by Lord John Russell and Lord Howick, in 
connection with the late government, and by Lord Stanley as_ the colonial “e 


retary of the present administration. ‘The partial application of the principle o 
applying the proceeds of land sales to enmgration had already produced wonder- 
ful results ; the United States exhibited a remarkable example of it in the rapid 
progress of their western states ; and in the short period in which we had 
adopted it, Australia had received a great impulse from the combination of cap- 
ital and labour, the result of the rapid introduction of a superior and sclected 
class of emigrants. The great colonizing nations of ancient times, Pheenicia, 
Greece, Rome, nay, even our own forefathers, the Puritans, who settled New 
England, never thought of the emigration of a single class ; with them rich and 
poor were combined, and by their combination achieved successful results.— 
New Zealand afforded a striking example of the application of the same princi- 
ple, where, in a few years, a greater number of the better classes had emigra- 
ted than had proceeded to Canada during acentury. He thought it the duty 
of the house and the government to take up the subject; he had no specific 
plan to propose, and he deprecated agra, Agee compulsory emigration, which! 
prevailed when paupers were sent out of country at expense of the 


poor-rates, and which had led the working classes to stigmatize emigration as 
transportation. But this feeling was fast passing away. Let the government 
extend the application of the new but already tried principle of colonization, 
which was, in fact, the principle of extending our civilization over the whole of 
our vast empire. ‘The Cape of Good Hope and British America presented fields 
for its application as well as Australia. ‘There were questions of detail requir- 
ing careful consideration, such as the judicious determination of the price at 
which land should be sold, whether by auction or by fixed price, and its proper 
application ; and whether or not it might be judicious to anticipate the proceeds 
of the lands by loans, &c. But on these he expressed no opmion, considering 
that it should be left in the hands of the executive government ; and he left it in 
their hands, not as a mere colonial matter, but one of vast and vital importance 
to the empire. 

Lord ASHLEY and Mr. WARD simultaneously seconded the motion. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD then rose to move an amendinent to the fol 
lowing effect :—* That the resources derived from lands, manufactures, and 
commerce of the united kingdom, if fully brought into action, are adequate to 
afford the means of giving employment and supplying food to the whole popul: - 
tion ; and that, therefore, before any measure be adopted for removing to fo- 
reign lands any portion of that pupulation, it is the first duty of this House to 
take into consideration the measures necessary for the better application of 
those resources to the employment and support of the people.” He expressed 
his doubt of the motives of those who were anxious to promote colonization, re- 
garding them as capitalists looking to their own profit, stigmatized emigration 
as transportation, and considered that the arguments by which it was advocated 
were founded on the Malthusian philosophy, which had produced so much mis- 
chief. The present condition of the working population proceeded mainly from 
their being driven off the land; and he entered into details to show that the 
allotment system and small holdings, reclamation and cultivation of our waste 
lands, the repea! of the corn-laws, reduction of our taxation by diminishing the 
burden of our establishments. &c., would obviate the necessity for any systema- 
tic scheme of emigration, which he considered as a project for sending away our 
able-bodied population, the life-blood of the country. 

Mr. FEILDEN seconded the amendment. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT admitted that Mr. S. Crawford was actuated by hu- 
mane motives, and believed that all who came within the sphere of his care 
shared in his kindness. But he could not conceive how any rational man could 
condemn colonization on proper principles, by which the emigrant was enabled 
to carry with him his customs, associations, laws, language, and could breathe 
as freely in Australia and New Zealand as in this country. He was of opinion 
that systematic colonization would be best carried out by being undertaken by 
the government. 

Lord STANLEY characterised the motion as being recommended by con- 
siderations of humanity towards a suffering population, as well as backed by 
the weight of an influential class in the mercantile world, and it had the ad- 
vantage of being urged by a speech of singular moderation and ability. But 
a system of colonization was already in operation under the superintendence of 
the government, wliose business it was not to foster and compel, but to protect 
and control. ‘Take first, British America. There the unorganised, unregulat- 
ed, and whprotected system of emigration which formerly existed was abolished 
and an extensive organized system of government emigration agents was es- 
tablished, under which the poorer emigrant, from the moment of his quitting 
his home, and landing on the shores of Canada, till he arrived at the remotest 
corner of the colony, need not be from under the eye and superintending care 
of her Majesty’s government. ‘The Noble Lord entered into the details of the 
regulations adopted for the purpose of giving eflectual protection to the poorer 
classes of emigrants, and to show that voluntary emigration was proceeding at 
a rate which it would be dangerous to accelerate ; competition for labour in 
Canada was as keen as elsewhere ; and the emigrant, in seeking a livelihood, 
had to contend, not only with older settlers, but with an immigration of skilled 
labourers from the United States to a very considerable amount. Urgent re- 
presentations had been sent to him from New Brunswick, entreating him to use 
all the authority of his office to restrain emigration to that province, where the 
labour was overstocked, and emigrants were not only exposed to great privations, 
but put the government to great expense. He warned the House against excit- 
ing exaggerated expectations by comprehensive schemes of colonization ; such 
a comprehensive scheme, by Mr. Buckingham, had that morning been placed in 
his hands, which, at the “ trifling” expense of five millions sterling, proposed 
wo send out the * limited” number of one million emigrants, furnished with free 
passage, implements of agriculture, &c. The North American colonies were 
certainly not the place for those whose only capital was their labour ; but to 
persons in the middle elass, with moderate means, they afforded a favourable 
tield, and he was surprised that more of that class did not proceed thither. The 
case of Australia was different from that of the American colonies ; inthe one 
labour was in danger of being in excess ; in the other, capital in proportion to 
labour ; because the distance was an obstacle. But, by the system of land 
sales, the produce being applied to emigration, the produce of New South 
Wales had been exceedingly rapid ; since 1832 to the present time, the total 
amount of land sales received was over a million sterling, and of that nine 
hundred thousand had been applied to emigation, the remaimder to other legiti- 
mate charges ; in addition to which, a surplus of the revenue of the colony had 
been applied to the aid of emigration. Explaining and defending the existing 
system, especially the sale of land by auction rather than by fixed price, the 
Noble Lord accounted for the dimimution of the land sales by bursting of a 
speculative bubble system (similar to what had taken place with the land sales 
of the United States), by which fictitious capital had been employed in aid of 
extensive jobbing ; and after some details as to the condition of the colony, he 
concluded by saying that he would oppose the amendment of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and when that was disposed of he would move the previous question 
on Mr. Charles Buller’s motion. 

Lord HOWICK argued, from the tested success of Mr. Wakefield’s princi- 


|ples of colonization, that it was the duty of government to see that there wasa 


progressive advance in their application. But he agreed with Lord Stanley, 
that there was danger in an undue stimulation of emigration ; and important 
as it was, he feared that it was to other measures we must look for the relief of 
our redundant and unemployed population. Further inquiry might, however, be 
beneficial. 

The motion as well asthe amendment were withdrawn. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
House of Lords, April 10. 
Lord BROUGHAM introduced his bill for the better prevention of the slave 
trade. His first object was to decide by a declaratory act, that a British sub- 
ject residing abroad, but not within the bounds of a British settlement, buy- 
ing slaves and transporting them to his plantation, was guilty of felony. The 
next object was to legislate respecting the transmission Fy legal instruments of 
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foreign slave plantations ; and the third, to prohibit the buying and selling of 
slaves by joint-stock companies established here for the carryimg on projects 
abroad. e wished also to insure a better mode of trial where slave-trading 

tices were imputed to British subjects, and to impose upon parties engaged 
in the African trade some species of superintendence which would confine 
them to their legitimate traffic. After some observations upon the apparent 
inconsistencies of the American government which, having declared the slave- 
trade piracy, yet complained of any proffered assistance on the part of a friend- 
ly power in carrying into effect its own law, the noble lord moved that the bill 
be read a first time. 

In Lord Brougham’s concluding observations Lord Campbell entirely con- 
curred, but Lord Ashburton, although admitting that the extension of such opi- 
nions was extremely desirable, trusted that the country would not be under- 
stood as intending to enforce them contrary to the law of nations. Lord Camp- 
bell contended that the slave-trade had been universally recognised as piracy, 
but was corrected by Lord Aberdeen, who quoted France as a country whose 

uiescence in this doctrine was still to be obtained. 

rd DENMAN, although he was convinced that the more the subject was 
considered, the more widely would his opinion be agreed in, that the pirate and 
the slave-trader were by natural law constituted public enemies, felt the neces- 
sity of obtaining the co-operation of other countries too strongly to recommend 
any departure from the letter of our treaties. He vindicated the decisions of 
the American judges on the subject ; but thought that it was only by a gene- 
ral combination of the naval powers that the abolition of the slave trade could 
be effected. ‘The bill was then read a first time. 


Cuvurcn or Scortanp. Mr. Hore Jounstone inquired, on Thursday, 
whether Government intended to introduce a bill to settle the doubts respecting 
the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland ! Sir James Granam considered the 
question of law settled by the dicta of the Lords in the judgment on the Auch- 
terarder case, and in the debate on Lord Campbell's resolutions. Government 
adhered to the terms of his letter to the Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and had no present intention of introducing a bill on the subject. 


Corron anp Woot Duties. 
Monteac.ie moved for returns showing the amount of cotton and wool impor- 
ted during the last seven years, and the duties paid thereon. He depreciated 
the duties as taxes on raw material. ‘lhe ill etfect of the duty of 5-16ths on 
cotton is not to be measured by the money-payment, but by its operation in the 
several stages of the manufacture, and by the facts that much cotton is now ex- 

in the half-manufactured state of yarn and twist, and that in the declared 
value of cotton goods exported there was a falling-off 3,610,570/. between 184 
and 1842. ‘The French manufacturer receives more in bounty on the export 
than he pays in duty on the raw material: the English manufacturer has no 
bounty. The exports of cloths made from foreign wool have fallen from 352,- 
000 pieces in 1833 to 104,000 in 1840 ; those made from English wool from 
760,000 to 604,000. He would reduce the tax from 13 to 5 per cent, in con- 


formity with the principle of the new ‘Tariff, that duties on raw materials should] | 


be only 5 per cent. e Duke of Wetiineton defended the duties, on the 
score that 800,000/. of revenue cannot be s : but, with some amend- 
ment, and extending them over ten years, he agreed to the production of the 
returns. 

Tae Optom Trave.—On the 4th ult. Lord Ashley, in the House of Com- 
mons, brought forward a motion, that it was the opinion of the house that the 
continuance of the trade in opium was destructive of amicable relations between 
England and China, that it was injurious to our manufacturing interest, utterly 
inconsistent with the Christianity of the kmgdom, and that immediate steps 
sheuld be taken to abolish the evil. This move was undertaken without re- 
ference to party, and Lord A. eutrenched himself on the grounds of philanthro- 
py as well as enlightened policy. Pecuniary motives however prevented its 
adoption, and he was compelled to withdraw it. 

NOTICES OF MOTION 

Sir Rosert Peer, on the 4th May, for leave to bring in a bill having for its 
object the endowment of additional ministers of the Church of England in cer- 
tam populous districts. 

Mr. Cuartes Buuver, after Easter, a motion to amend the present law with 
respect to the disposal of Waste Lands in the Colonies, with a view to the ex- 
tension of colonization. 

Tue Easter Recess. Both Houses adjourned on Tuesday ; the Commons 
to Monday the 24th instant, the Lords to Tuesday the 25th. 


foreign Summary. 


Loss or tux West “ Sonway.”—~The Solway, Capt. 
Duncan, after having landed her mails at Corunna, proceeded on her outward 
voyage about nine o'clock en the evening of the 7th inst. The sky was clear, 
the sea calm, and all circumstances appeared to augur a prosperous voyage. 
Exactly at midnight the vessel, which was at that tame proceeding at the top 
of her speed, struck upon a rock, and within twenty minutes from the occurrence 
of the accident, sank m deep water. Capt. Duncan, her commander, who un- 
fortunately perished with her, displayed the greatest fortitude and self-posses- 
sion under the trying circumstances in which he was suddenly placed. The 
boats were launched (at least so many of them as could be disentangled) and 
the passengers were placed m them. One of them was engulphed in the whirl 
and vortex occasioned by the sudden sinking of the vessel. The amount of the 
loss of life it is impossible to ascertain. At least 18 passengers are known to 
have perished, 12 of the crew are missing. The prevailing opinion, (for 
the correctness of which we do not vouch) is that Captain Duncan did not allow 
for the indraft setting in towards the Bay of Biscay, and that the same error 
which, in the same place, wrecked the Apollo in 1805, occasioned this fearful 
mishap we have now to record. This is the third vessel the West India com- 
pany have lost since their establishment. The French steamer despatched tc 
the assistance of the Solway succeeded only in picking up one boy and the body 
of'a midshipman. Mr. Fitzjames, who has perished with his wife and four chil- 
dren, was proceeding to the West Indies as arbitrator of the mixed commis- 
sion. Lieutenants e and Burtchell were officers of the Royal Engineer 


Visit oy Son To Tue Untrep States.—Amongst the novel- 
ties of the +4 | be noticed the speedy — of Mr. O’Connnell’s eldest 
son for tbe United States, accompanied by Mr. Thomas Steele, to organize a 
agitation there for the more speedy repeal of the Union. 
beating Mr. Walter’s son by a handsome majority, though the return has 
already petitioned the score of bribery. 


In the House of Lords, on Thursday, Lord}; 


ltinued, and in some cases successful, resictance of the poor rates. In Water- 
ford county the resistance was so formidable that the 10th Hussars at Clonmel 
were ordered out, and in proceeding to Waterford were hissed at, and in one 
instance pelted with stones. Several of the most extensive landlords had re- 
duced their rents 25 per cent., of course much to the satisfaction of tenants. 
Earl de Grey had, however, raised his rents in the same proportion. 

| Real estate in Manchester (Eng.) has depreciated nearly fifty per cent. within 
the year past. 

| Tue Great Westerx.—This popular and highly successful vessel, which 
arrived here on the Ist, after a passage of fifteen and a-half days, was intended 
to have sailed again on the 15th inst., but on inspection, it was found that she 
had sustained some trifling injury during the home trip, which required correc- 
tion. She is now in Liverpool, and will sail on the 29th for New York. 

Cotoniat Socrery.—On the 12th, an adjourned meeting of the Colonial 
Society took place at the Club House, St. James’s-square, London, for the pur- 
pose of framing a memorial to the Colonial Secretary, urging the immediate 
adoption of measures for the encouragement of systematic colonization. Lord 
Mounteashel was in the chair, who entered into a brief retrospect or review of 
the distressed condition of the agricultural and manufacturing population, and 
dilated upon the great facilities which our coluuial possessions presented for re- 
lieving the distresses of the mother country. He suggested that Government 
jshould advance one million sterling in Exchequer-bills, to be entrusted to the 
jeare of the Poor-law Commissioners, and divided by the guardians of the yari- 
jous unions among those families desirous of emigrating, who should be bound 
to pay back the money by instalments. Mr. Montgomery Martin said—In Eng- 
land there were 300 individuals to the square mile, whilst in Canada there were 
not three. In Upper Canada there were three, in Australia there was not one, 
in New"Zealand there was not half a one, and in South Australia there was not 
jone. When this was the fact, it surely was the duty of the Government to en- 
jcourage emigration to those fertile colonies. ‘There was a great deal of ca- 
pital in this country seeking a vent; £121,000,000 sterling of British capital 
\was invested in foreign countries, and of that sum £100,000,000 paid no mter- 
lest whatever. How much more profitable it would be to direct the stream of 
ithat wealth to the colonies of our empire. ‘The meeting afterwards broke up, 
|having appointed a committee to prepare the memonal. 
| Scortanp.—lIt is said there is some prospect that the Non-intrusionists will 
be in a minority at the next meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. A recent decision of the Court of Session against the competency of 
ministers of guvad sacra parishes, (parishes separated by the Church from larger 
|parishes—a sort of district to chapels-of-ease,) to act in the atfairs of the Church, 
jnas had a considerable effect. Many Presbyteries have obeyed the decision, 
jand excluded the guoad sacra ministers from the election of their representa- 
tives in the Assembly ; and in others defections from the Non-intrusionist ranks 
have been numerous. The Edinburgh Observer says— 

“Searcely had the tidings of the rebuke given them in the House of Lords 
reached the different provinces of Scotland, when they received mortal * blows 
jin the house of their friends’ Of these, the most disheartening, perhaps, was 
that inflicted at Auchterarder on Tuesday last; when ‘ our morality,’ that had 
stood out for years against the authority of the law, dwindled into a helpless 
jminority, and deserted their post and their colours in a state of utter impoten- 
cy. Every arrival of the post during the last week brought tidings either of 
\defeat or of defection in the different Presbyteries of the Church, in the election 
of Commissioners tothe ensuing General Assembly.” 

Cuvrcu or Scottanp.—It is currently reported that the election of repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, which has just terminated, will leave the 
more decided portion of the Non-intrusionist party in a minority. In other 
words, the Moderate party, together with that section of the Non-intrusionists 
who do not think aifairs have reached that crisis which justifies their separation 
from the establishment, will unite in some general question as to the repeal of 
the Veto Act, and thus make the schism the act, not of the General Assembly, 
but only of a minority of the church. ‘That there will be a schism to a greater 
or less extent is no longer doubtful, for Government have taken their ground, 
and in anticipation of this majority in the General Assembly, will await the is- 
isue without oe any further steps towards the adjustment of the controversy. 
Supposing, therefore, that the anti-separation party do constitute a majority, 
they will commence the recissory process with a view to placing matters in a 
ee for the interference of the Legislature. ‘They will elect their own imo- 


derator, they will purge the roll, they will repone the Strathbogie ministers as 
far as regards the records of the court, and, in fact, put the ecclesiastical polity 
fim harmony with what is called the law of the land. ‘The minority again will r- 


tire from the church, aft » having made a last and emphatic declaration of thew 
‘principles ; and we =< = this will be at an early stage of the Assembly, for 
the leaders of th ~.and on too high ground to stoop to an ineffectual 
jstruggle with ams,» , or to countenance by their presence any active inva- 
sion of those princip.es for which they have so long battled. ‘Though the se- 
lcession may not be so great as was at one time expected, it will still be suffi- 
cieni to give a shock to the establishment. No church could sustain the loss of 
so many distinguished men without being for the time shaken to its centre ; it 
will not be destroyed, for it is too firmly planted and too well supported by the 
national resources, not forgetting the numerous and excellent pastors whose 
conscience still prompis them to cling to the chureh of the state, as the most 
efficient instrument im inculcating religion and morals over the tength and 
breadth of the land, and as affordmg a stay to Christianity which no institution 
supported by purely voluntary oblations could adequately supply. 
Caledonian Mercury. 

_ “ The opening of the whole line of the Paris and Rouen railroad:to the pub- 
lic,” says the Presse, “is positively fixed for May 3.” 

The elections for members for Athlone aid Nottingham have both resulted in 
the return of Liberals ; the former by a mijority of 6, the latter 116. 

The cause of Temperance in Ireland, insiead of “ dying away,” had received 
4 new Impetus by several emment Catholic clergymen publicly devoting then- 
selves to the assistance cf Father Mathew. 

The celebrated Greek chief Colocotroni, famous for the distinguished part he 
took im’ the revolution, died recently at Athens of an attack of apoplexy. 

Accounts from Algiers, in the French papers, lead us to believe that Abd-el- 
Kader is still secure in his mountain and desert fastuesses—* unconquered and 
unconquerable.”” 

The Toulonnais of the 5th inst. states that the Emperor of Morocco had giv- 
en satisfaction to the United States for the insult offered to their Consul by the 
Governor of Tangier. The latter had been superseded in his post, and the 
flag of the Union having been hoisted on the Consular house, was saluted by 
the batteries of the place. 

There has lately been manifested a little more activity in the Liverpool Cot- 


Norrincuam Exvection.—Mr. Gisborne has been returned for Notti 
‘Treland appears to be in a state of feverish excitement on accaunt of the con- 


ton market, notwithstanding the large purchases made by the trade at the be- 
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ginning of the month. The sales for last week amounted to nearly 30,000 
bales. This affords evident proof that an extension in manufacture has taken 
place to a great extent ; and that if our manufacturing population still continue 
to suffer from a depression of wages, the real cause of it does not lie in the di- 
minished demands for their products. - 

On the 5th inst., a fearful catastrophe occurred near Newcastle-on-Tyne, at 
the Stormont Main Colliery, by which twenty-seven persons lost their lives by 
tire damp. 

Axriat Steamsuip.—The wings for Mr. Henson’s aérial machine, are, it is 
stated, now in the course of erection at Montpelier Gardens, Walworth. 

Deatu or Lapy Lvey Frances Lennox.—We have to announce the de- 
mise of the above young lady, third daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 
mond, who expi at Goodw ood-park, the family seat in Sussex, at half-past 
12 o’clock on Saturday night. 

A letter from St. Petersburg of the 16th ult., published in the ‘“ Gazette des 
‘Tribunaux,’’ states that the Emperor of Russia had granted a full amnesty to 
a number of Poles exiled to Siberia or the interior of Russia, for the part they 
had taken in the revolution of November, 1830. 

Mrs. Honey, the popular vocalist, is dead. 

Prince Napoleon Bonaparte had left Madrid for Andalusia. 

Walter, tory candidate, lost his election at Nottingham, Gisborne, a reformer, 
having been elected by 63 majority. 

Liverpoo., April 8.—We learn by last night’s Gazette that the Queen has 
been pleased to appomt Major-General Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., K.G.C.B., 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the eolony of Hong Kong. 

It is believed that the mission of Mr. Ellis to Brazil has failed, and that that 
gentleman is now on his return to England. The imperial government, if the 
accounts be true, appear to have treated the representative of Queen Victoria 
with a sort of ultra-magnificent hauteur, for it is stated that they positively and 
peremptorily refused to entertain for a single moment the propositions which he 
was accredited to submit. 

Lonvon, April 9.—Health of her Majesty.—All the arrangements have been 
made at Buckingham Palace for the interesting event in the Royal household 
which may now be very shortly expected. ‘The attendants have been all sum- 
moned to their posts, and the apartments assigned to the physicians have been 
prepared in ease of a sudden emergency. 

Savrep Provistons.—There has just been laid before Parliament a copy of 
a letter from the Lords of the ‘Treasury to the commissioners of customs, in 
which Sir G. Clerk says—*“ I am commanded to acquaint you that my lords are 
of opinion that salt provisions, which have undergone in Canada the whole of 
the processes requisite to the preservation or curing the artiele, may, within the 
terms and spirit of the Navigation Act, be regarded and admitted as colonial 
produce.” And the commissioners are desired to act accordingly. 

Sir F. Cuantrey anp ALLAN CunnineHam.—The public will with 
surprise that Mr. Jones, R.A., and the other executors of Sir F. Chantrey’s 
will have declined paying the much-talked-about legacy of £2,000, left by Sir 
Francis to his friend and assistant, Allan Cunningham. Lady Chantrey has a 
life interest in the money, and then, at her death, the amount goes to swell the 
already swollen funds of the Royal Academy. 

The Lord Mayor of London entertained Sir Robert Peel and a distinguished 

arty, composed of the principal members of the Cabinet and their ladies, at the 
MagelstDhanate on the 5th instant. Complimentary toasts and speeches were 
given and made by the host and guests. Mr. Everett returned thanks for * ‘The 
American Minister and the United States,” He said—* One of the most im- 
portant duties which he had to preform, was to cherish by every means in his 
power a good, understanding and kind feelings between England and America 
{cheers}. Eighteen months ago the prospect seemed a dark and anxious one, 
and he had looked forward with no very agreeable feelings to what might be the 
issue. For the change which had taking place, they owed much to the con- 
ciliatory policy of her Majesty’s government (here, here}, in taking an important 
step towards the adjustment of matters in discussion between the two countries ; 
aud he was desirous on this occasion, to make his acknowledgements to an old 
friend of his then present (Lord Ashburton) for the services which he had _ pre- 
formed towards bringing about this most desirable result [cheers]. He would 
not detain them long ; but he must be permitted to say—with the strongest 
feeling as an American, in favour of the side of his own country in this contro- 
vercy—that it seemed to him that the adjustment brought about by the Noble 
Lord was equally honourable and advantageous to either country [cheers]. 
He thanked them for the kind feelings which they had manefested towards him- 
self and his country, and could assure them that he believed the most impor- 
tant part of his duty was to do all he could for the preservation of a good 
understanding between the two countries of Great Britain and Amenca.” 
(Cheers.)—On the 12th instant, a simular entertainment was given to the 
principal members of the late government, and their ladies. 

The steam-frigate Rattler, built like the Archimedes, with a screw propeller, 
the invention of Mr. Smith, was launched at Sheerness, on Thursday. ‘The 
extreme length of the vessel is 195 feet ; extreme breadth, 32 feet 8 1-2 inches ; 
depth in hold, 18 feet 7 1-2 inches; burden, 888 tons. 

At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Thomas 
Steel stated that he had been appointed by the Liberator and the Association to 
go from one end of America to the other to agitate the question of Repeal ; 
and he wished now to state that he was ready and willing to fulfil that engage- 
ment whenever he was called upon. Mr. O’Connell was anxious to mention 
that his eldest son would accompany Mr. Steel to America, to assist in obtain- 
ing independence for his country. 

At the East India House on Wednesday, six Directors were elected in the 
room of Sir Robert Campbell, Mr. James Weir Hogg, M.P., the Honourable 
Hugh Lindsay, Major-General Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam Henry Skyes, ond Sir Henry Willcock, K.L.S., who go out by rotation. 
The ballot termination in the election of Mr. Henry Alexander, Major-General 
Sir Jeremiah Bryant, B.C., Mr. William Stanley Clark, Mr. John Shepherd, 
Mr. Frances Warden, and Sir William Young. 

A recent trial at Rome has convicted the Count Mariano Alberti of whole- 
sile forgery of works which he had professed to discover and publish as Tasso’s. 
S me small portion of these works, which is considered to be genuine, he had 
interlarded with the rest, to leavea the mass and give it the greater air of au- 
thenticity. In his lodging were found an immense collection of writing-tools, 
inks of different kinds and tints, old copybooks, blank paper torn out of old 
books, and innumerable excercises in imitation of the handwriting of more than 
fifty eminent individuals of ‘Tasso’s time. ‘Tae Count’s sentence was not known 
on the 10th March. 


On the 1st of May, the birth-day of King Louis Philippe, it was purposed to 


llopen two lines of railroad of high importance in France. One is from Paris 


to Orleans, the other from Paris to Rouen. The execution of these two roads 
is remarkable as works of art. Each of these roads is about one hundred miles 
in length. 
Viscount Dubouchage presented on the 3rd inst. a petition to the French 
Chambers of Peers, signed by several persons at Bourges, complaining that the 
Infante Don Carlos was detamed as a state prisoner in that town, and praying 
that he might be set at liberty to change his residence, or leave the —_. 
Private letters state that Don Carlos is detained at Bourges against his will, 
however it may suit the Freneh Ministry to deny the fact. He cannot leave 
the country without passports, which the government refuse, and he cannot go 
a certain distance from Bourges without being exposed to the interference of the 
police. 

Tue tate Eart or Horrtoun.—The mortal remains of this lamented no- 
bleman were removed on Saturday from Stevens's Hotel, Bond-street, to the 


icessity of raising a large military foree, ‘The s 


jceived in the city by ex 


Scotch steamer at Blackwall, to be conveyed to the family mausoleum in Lin- 
lithgowshire. ‘The funeral cortege was strictly private, being composed of the 
itwo brothers of the late noble earl, and three or four old family friends, in two 
mourning coaches and four. 


Her Masesty.—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Si? 
Robert Peel, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Jersey, Earl Delawarr, Lord 
Wharneliffe, and the other great officers of State, have not been able to leave 
town for the recess, owing to the daily expectation of the Queen's accouche- 
ment. Every preparation has long been made at the Home-o‘fice for the im- 
mediate transmission of the intelligence of that event, so interesting to the na- 
tion at large, to the different authorities, both in the metropolis and in the pro- 
vinces ; and at the Foreign-office similar preparations are completed for the for- 
warding of despatches to the diplomatic representatives of Her Majesty at the 
various European Courts. Yesterday and on Saturday both the Queen and her 
illustrious consort have taken carriage airings in Hyde-park, and it is gratifying 
to remark the apparent health and spirits Her Majesty is in possession of.— 
April 18. 

Mrs. Woop, tur Vocatist.—lIt is with sincere and heartfelt pleasure that 
we are able to announce, that the wish expressed in our notice of this celebra- 
ted lady’s removal to a convent at York has been fulfilled. We are authorized 
to state, that on ‘Tuesday evening last, she arrived at her husband’s residence, 
at Woolly Moor, the pain and anxiety of being absent from her hus»and and 
child being greater than her religious enthusiasm. May we hope that her ex- 
perience in this instance may prove a useful lesson to many others by showi 
that the natural feelings and duties of wife and mother are far superior to the 
gloomy and unnatural requirements of the Popish religion. 


Wakefield Journal. 

Tue Revenve.—The revenue accounts for the quarter, made up to the 5th 
inst., have been looked forward to with anxiety. On all branches of revenue, 
the Post-office excepted, there is still a falling off. Inthe Customs there is a 
decrease in the quarter of £275,510, as compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1842. On the year there isa decrease of £1,076,836. in the Excise 
the falling off in the quarter is £1,788 ; on the year thedecrease is £1,059,093. 
In the Stamps the decrease in the quarter is £6,361; in the year, £146,790. 
In the ‘Taxes, in the quarter, £8,055 ; in the year, £146,082. In the Post- 
office there is an increase in the quarter of £2,900, and in the year of £103,000. 
‘The total increase of income, as compared with the year ending April 5, 1842, 
amounts to £714,983; and on the quarter, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1842, there is an increase of £1,748,945. ‘The Income Tax appears 
in this quarter at £1,885,232. Sir Robert Peel calculated its produce at 
£3,771,000. ~ 

The Morning Post states, that the Queen offered the Poet-Laureate-ship, 
vacant by the death of Southey, to Mr. Wordsworth ; but that he declined it, 
on account of his age—Thursday was his seventy-third birth day. ‘The Stand- 
ard, however, announces that he has accepted the post, ‘in consequence of 
communications from Sir Kobert Peel and the Lord Chamberlain.” 
Mr. Wordsworth’s appointment as Poet-Laureate is gazetted. 


Ficut ror a Bripr.—On the 3d inst., a scene occurred in Roster, in the 
paris, of Lybster, which equals, if not surpasses, a late Glengarry salute to a 
wedding party. On that day a bride and her party set out to meet her inten- 
ded ; they had to cross an unfrequented moor, and, when about half way, were 
attacked -by a party armed with guns and other offensive weapons. The bride’s 
party, at first imagining that it was a frolic, passed quietly on, but matters assu- 
ming a somewhat alarming appearance, the males of the bride’s party fell to the 
rear, and determined to act on the defensive. The aggressors were headed by 
the brides rejected, and as a ier“ dernresort,"’ he adopted this mode of wooing. 
A scuffle ensued, and after a keen contest the aggressors were defeated, and 
their guns broken. This action was fought on the identical spot that the 
Keiths and Ganns fought for *“ Helen,” the Beauty of Braemore, and in which 
the former was defeated. Caledonian Mercury. 


Spatn.—The Spanish Cortes were opened on the 3rd with great pomp and 
formality. A detachment of cavalry and six carriages accompanied the Re- 
gent and the young Queen from the palace. ‘The Regent read the royal speech. 
After alluding to the zeal of the magistracy, and the penury of the treasury, the 
speech states that the late insurrection had paralyzed the economical schemes 
of the government, and created an additional debt, in consequence of the ne- 
h concludes by stating that 
— The fortunaie moment has come when the Cortes and the Government will 
find a glorious opportunity (which their patriotism will not suffer to escape) of 
fulfilling the wishes of the nation and the duties which we owe to the august 
and youthful princess now seated on the throne of her ancestors. Laws which 
will consolidate the state on its bases—laws calculated to open the sources of 
public prosperity,—behold, gentlemen senators and deputies, that which the 
country desires, that which is worthy and becoming of the nation, and of Queen 
[sabel II. May her Majesty when assuming the reigns of government at the 
fortunate period now approaching, experienee no obstacle to her carrying into 
effect the beneficial measures which her pare mind pre for the nation ; 
may she find in the blessings and the applause which she will receive, the pre- 
cious fruit of our labours and of our sacrifices.” 
Letters from Madrid, dated on the morning of the 11th inst., have been re- 

, which states that on the proceeding day, at 7 
o’clock p. m., afver a violent debate, the Spanish Ministry was beaten by the _ 
Coalition upon the question of the validity of the elections from Badajoz : the — 
the numbers were 80 against 55. 2 Rath 
Subsequent advices from Paris announce their having tendered their resigna~ , 
tion to the Regent, who has sent to Londoa for General Sancho. 


Russia anp Servia.—The Augsburg Gazette of the 5th inst., publishes the 
following precise details of the Russian ultimatum relative to Servia :—1. Rus 
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sia demands that the authors and abetters of the revolution of September be! |will Le found a brief end comprehensive report of the proceedings in the case of 


brought to trial. 2. The Emperor demands that Prince Alexander Kara 
Georgewitsch should be iemantiagill deprived of his command. 3. That a 
new sovereign should be elected according to the existing laws. But the Sul- 
tan may annul the firman of his father, the Sultan Mahmoud, which rendered 
the throne of Servia cmng * in the family of Obrenowitch, and if the com- 
plaints made against Prince Michael be well founded, the Sultan will be per- 
mitted to exclude Prince Michael from the number of candidates. M. de Bou- 
tenieff received at the same time with this u/éimatum, instractions to give the 


Ottoman Porte but twenty-four hours to return an answer, and, in case of a re-)| 


fusal, to break off all diplomatic relations with the Divan, and withdraw provi- 


Wan-Orrics, April 7.—IJst Life Gds.: Ens. and Lieut. W. G. Ear! of Muuster, trom the 
Scots Fusilier Gds., to be Cor. and Sub. Lieut. by pur., v. Lord Teimplemore, who rets. ; 
H. W. Boulton, Gent. to be Cor. and Sub.-Lieut. by pur., v. Sitwell, who rets.—7th Drag. 
Gds.: A. P. Gore, Gent. to be Cor., by pur., v. Butler, prom.—2d Drags.: Capt. St. Vie-| 
cent W. Ricketts to be Maj., by pur., v. Hobart, who rets ; Lieut. Lord W. F. A. M_ Hill 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Ricketts ; Cor. W. ©. Grant to be Lieut. by pur., v. Lord W. Hill ; 
H. 8S. Scobell, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur, v. Grant.—sth Light Drags.: Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
J. Browne to be Col. v. Lieut.-Gen. P. Philpot,dec.—Scots Fusilier Gds.: The Hon. E 
K. W. Coke to be Ens. by pur., v- the Earl of Munster, app. to the Ist Life Gds.—Sth Ft. : 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls. K.C.B. from the 35th Ft., to be Col. v. the Hon. Sur ©. 
Colville, G.C.B. dec.—7th Ft.: Lieut. G. C. Urmston, from the 3d W. 1. Regt. to be Lieut. 
v. Berties, who exchs.—luth Ft.: Capt. G.B Sutherland, trom h.-p. umat., te be Cupt. v. 
Hi. C. Powell, who exchs.—22d Ft.: Quarterm. J. E. Langford, from the 57th Ft., to be 
Paym.. v. Kennedy, app. to the 44th Ft.—26th Ft.: Kus. J. Cunningham, from the 32d 
Ft., to be Licut. by pur., v. De Quincey, whose prom. has been canc.—30th Ft. : W.R. 
Gray, Gent. to be Eus., without pur., v. De Carteret, dec.—32d Ft.: Lieut. J. Cunning- 
ham, from the 26th Ft., to be Lieut. v. Grflin, app. Paym. of the 97th Ft.; H J. Davies, 
Gent. to be Ens., without pur., v. Cunningham, prom. in the 26th Ft.—38th Ft.:; Lieut.- 


Gen. Hon. H. Arbuthnot to be Col., v. Sir J. Nicolls, app. to the 5th Ft.—44th Ft.: Paym.| | 


J. M. Kennedy, from the 22d Ft., to be Paym., v. Bourke, dec.—50th Ft.: Capt. G. F. 
Long, from the 54th Ft., to be Capt. v. Weir, who exchs.— 54th Ft. : Capt. J. Weir, from 
the 50th Ft., to be Capt. v. Long, who exchs.—56th Ft.: Lieut. M. G. Fraucklin.from h - 
. 73d Ft., to be Lieut. v. Nicholls, prom.; Ens. R. Audersou to be Lieut. by pur.. v. 
klin, Who rets.; G. S. Manson, Gent.to be Ens., by pur., v. Anderson —47th Ft. : 
Lieut. J. Potter, from the Ry]. Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Quarterim., v. Langford. app 
Paym. of the 22d Ft.—SIst Ft.: Il. Austen, Gent. to be Ens., without pur., v. Siborn, 
whose app. has been canc.—Rifle Brigade: Lieut. R. Reynard to be Capt. by pur., v. 
Carr, who rets.; Second Lieut. M. M. Hammond to be First Lieut. by pur., v. Reynard : 
Lord A. F. C. W. Vane to be Second Lieut. by pur., v Hammond —3d W I. Regt : Licut. 
H. B. Bertles, from the 7th Ft., to be Lieut. v. Urmston, who exchs.—St. Helena Rect. : 
Staff-Surg. Sec. Class J. W. Moore, to be Surg. v. M. Fogarty, who rets. upon h.-p.— Un- 
attached: Lt. D. Meaden, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. without pur.—Brevet: 
. G. 3. Sutherland, 10th Ft., to be Maj.iuthe Anny. 
¥FICE OF ORDNANCE, April 5 —Ordnance Medical De 
Surgs —T. M. Fogo, M.D., J. Stewart, J. W. Halehan, 
A. Ogilvie, M.D. To be Surg.—Assist -Surg.C. Dempsey. 

Orricr OF Onpnance. April 10.—Royal Regt. of Art.—Capt. and Brev. Maj. Grantham 
to be Lieut.-Col., v. H. ak ret. on f. p.; Sec. Capt. T. ©. Robe to be Capt. v. 
Grantham ; First Lieut. N. E. Harsison to be Sec. Vapt.; First. Lieut. © Cheetham to 
be Sec. Capt. v. Robe ; Sec. Lieut. J. ©. Childs to be First Lieut. v. Cheetham; Capt 
and Brev. Maj. F. Uaultain to be Lieut. Col. v. Molesworth, ret. on f.p.; Sec. Capt. J. 
Dyson to be Capt.v Haultam ; First Lieut. G.J.L. Buchanan te be Sec. Capt., v. Dy- 
son ; Sec. Lieut. G. V. Johnson to be First Lieut., v. Buchanan; Sec. Capt. G. M. Glas. 
ge to be Capt., v. Raynes, ret. on f. p. ; First Lieut. W. 3. Payne to be Sec. Capt., v. 

lasgow ; Sec. Lieut. A. F. Connell to be First Lieut., v. Payne ; Sec. Capt. W. W. 
D’Arley to be Capt.. v. H. Morgan, ret. ou f. p.; First Lieut. W. R. Gilbert to be Sec. 
Capt ,y. D’Arley; Sec. Lieut. P. S. Parson to be First Lieut., v. Gilbert ; Sec. Capt. E 
N, Wilford to be Capt., v. Gritliths, ret. on f. p. ; First Lieut. A. F. W. Papillon to te 
Sec. Capt., v. Wilford; Sec. Lieut. R. B. M*Crea to be First Lieut., v. Papilion ; Sec. 

t. J. Tyliden to be Capt., v. Holcombe, ret. on f. p. ; First Lieut. H. Aylmer to be Sec. 
Capt., v. Tyideu ; Sec. Lieut. J. 1. Kigee to be First Lieut., v. Ayimer. 

War Orrice, April 14.—6th Drags.—Serg.-Maj. J. Marshall to be Quarter-Mast., v. 
M‘Dowell, who rets. upon h. p..—13th Let. Drags.: C.F J.G. Whitehead, from the 14t. 
Lgt Drags., to be Cor., v.Greenham, who exchs.—1l4th Lgt. Drags. : Cor. W. Greenham, 
from the 13th Lgt. Drags., toe be Cor., v. Whitehead, who exchs.—i7th Lgt. Drags. ; 
Lieut. E. C. Scvdell to be Capt. by pur., v, Blackwood, who rets.; Cor. A. Crawshay te 
be Lieut. by pur., v. Scobel!.— Coldstream Ft. Gds.: Assist -Surg. E Greatrex to be Bat. 
Surg., ¥.F. Grider, who rets upon h. p.—Scots Fusilier Gds.; Lieut. aud Capt. W. F 
Elrington to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur., v. Suel!, who rets. ; Ens. and Lieut. C A 
F. Berkeley to be Lieut. and Capt., v Etington ; Sec Lieut. the Hon. J. 8. Jocelyn. 
from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ens. and Lieut by pur., v. Berkeley.—tth Foot: Lieut. H. 
A. Sullivan to be Capt, vy pur., v. Lusmiey, who rets., Ens. R. Peel to be Lieut. by pur., 
v. Sullivan ; W. E, Kobertson, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Peel.—Iith Foot: Ens. W. 
Dashwood to be Lieut. by-pur , v Clerk, who rets. ; Gent. Cad. F. D. Bewes. from Roya. 
Mil. Col., to be Eas. by pur., v. Dashwood.—33d Foot: Maj. G. Whazxneil to be Lieut.- 
Cel. without pur., v. Westmore, who rets. upon f. p.; Capt. F.R Biake to be Muj, v. 
Whannell ; Lieut. G. Erskine to be Capt., v. Blake.—3Sth Foot: Capt. R. Cheney, from 
h, p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. W. G. Edwards, who exchs. ; Lieut. D. O’Cunnell te be Capt. 
by pur., v. Cheney, who rets. ; Ens. R. Scott tobe Lieu’. by pur., v. O'Connell , Ens. it 
P. Onslow, from the 90¢h Ft., to be Ens., v..Scott.—40th Foot: Eus. R. Dawson to be 
Lieut, without pur., v. Adamson, prom. in the 2lst €t.—52d Foot: Lieut T. M. Carvick 
from the 78th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Purvis, who exchs.—S0th Foot: Ens. J. de Montmo- 
rency tv be Lieut. vy pur.,v. Nugent, who rets.; Gent. Cad. C. K. Buse, from the Ri 
Mil Col., to be Ens. by pur., v.de Montmorency —ti9th Foot: Capt. C. C. M‘Carthy, from 
h. p. Unatt.,to be Capt... W. B. Farrant. who exchs.; Lieut. D. K. O'Reilly to be Capt 
by M'Carthy, who sets. ; Eas. T. C. Inglis to be Lieut. by pur., v. O'Reilly ; 
L. Carter, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Inglis.—72d Foot: Lieut.-Col. Lord A. Lennoa. 
from h.p Uuait., to be Lieut.-Col., Brev-Col. ©. G. J. Arbuthnet, who exchs.—78uh 
Poot; Lieut. R. B. Purvis, fro:n the 32d Ft,, to be Lieut., v. Carvick, whe exchs.—7%h 
Foot; Lieut. H. Smith to be Capt. hy pur., v. Smyth, who rets.; Ens. J. Rovertson to be 
Lieut, by pur.,v. Smith; H W. Campbell, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Robertson.— 
89th Foot ; Lieut. J. Spence to be Capt. withont pur., ¥. Hewson, who rets. upon bh. p.; 
Ens, T. D. B. D'Arcy to be Lieut. without pur., v. Spence; D. D. Muter, Gent., to be 
Ens, without pur., v. D'Arcy.— 91h Foot : R. Wyvill, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ous 
preg to the 38th Ft.—Brevet.—C. C. C, M-Carthy, of the 69th Foot, to be Major in 

tmy. 

Ovyice oy Ospnance. April 12 —Royal Regt. Art.—Capt. and Brev.-Maj. J. Gordon to 
be on f.p., Sec. Capt. W. Hf. Pickering to be Capt., v 
worden ; t Lieut. G. C. R. Vinge to be Sec. Capt., v. Pickering ; Sec. Lieut. J 
Desborough to be First Lieut., v. Levinee. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 3-4 a8 fer cent. prem. 


tment: Surgs. to be Senior 
-D., James Verling, M.D., and 
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The new Mail-Packet Hibernia brings our files up to the 19th ult. She is 
somewhat larger than the others in the Halifax line, and more powerfully fitted, 
out she had contrary winds uearly the whole of the passage. She brings an! 
hundred passengers . 

Trade is much in the same condition as in our last advices, that is to say, im- 
proving slowly. 


‘the Washington Treaty. The proposed vote of thauks to Lord Ashburton was 
not a cabinet measure, and on that account it should seem that it met with op- 
position rather than on the score of disapprobation. Ministers, however, adopt- 
ed the motion so far as to say that they should heartily coincide with it, and in 
fact it is a more honowable and triumphant position for Lord Ashburton than it 
would have been if introduced by the Government. Lord Brougham on this 
cecasion gave vent to that imumense weapon which he wields at so 
morsclessly ; the darts of his sarcasm and the weight of his denunciation fell 
‘heavily on General Cass for the mode of his diplomatic proceedings at the 
French court ;—in short, to use a homely phrase, his Lordship “ handled him 
without mittens.” 
The bill introduced by Lord Brougham for the further prevention of the 
|Slave Trade is a stringent onc, and would carry matters both too fas: and too 
\far ; but it is likely to receive many modifications before it passes into a law. 
In the House of Commons there has not been any business of unportance, ex- 
cept the motion of Mr. Buller on systematic colonization, which is found among 
the debates, in this number. 


INDIA. 

The latest journals give details of the victory obtained by Sir Charles Napier 
jover the Amcers of Scinde. These princes, who were tributaries to the Aff- 
hans, were expecting to make advantage out of the defeats of that nation and 
the subsequent retirement of the British troops from that country ; but it was of 
paramount importance towards the successful issue of the plan for navigating 
ithe Indus, that terms should be made with those who were situated near its 
banks, to prevent molestation with the commerce. With the usual duplicity of 
‘the orientals, the Ameers continued to procrastinate, until they imagined them- 
|selves strong cnough to present an opposition. But the time has pretty well 
| Zone by for a passive reliance on the Indian political faith ; they were met by 
| Napier with a force less than their own, and were entirely routed. The naviga- 
‘tion of the Indus, a most sagacious measure of Lord Ellenborough, will be re- 
plete with advantages both to the countries through which it runs, almost to the 
|Himmalaya mountains themselves, and to the foreign commerce of India ; and 
the recounoisances which the preservation of that navigation will require, will be 
found of salutary effect in keeping the northwestern part of the Indian peninsu- 
lar in good order. This last success of British arms also, being confirmatory 
of the European strength,—a matter very necessary to the tranquillity of the 
Hindoo countries—will greatly tend to preserve peace among them. 

In Affghanistan there is nothing but anarchy aud confusion. This was to be 
expected from the state in which the country was left ; the towns being de- 
fenceless, the contending parties powerless, and thrown together to vent their 
anger, or form new plans against each other, like angry dogs with their fangs 
drawn. 

The Governor-General was making a progress through the countries of Nerth- 
Western India, and his presence was producing great eflect in attracting the 
respect, not unmixed with awe, of the indian princes. Altogether the Atighan 
war, though begun in error and attended with many disasters, will terminate in 
strengthening British rule, as well as in increasing greatly the happiness of those 
who place their protection thereon. 

Cuina.—All was peaceful in China at the last accounts, the imsurrectionary 
movements being of a mere temporary nature. ‘The Chinese Commissioner 
E-lee-poo had arrived at Canton, and the conferences between him and Sir H. 
Pottinger were to be commenced about the 21st January. 

The Scottish Church Question seems to be in a more perplexed state than 
ever ; and the refusal of the legislature to interfere farther therein does not 
help the difficulty. We learn from a gentleman who came over in the Hiber- 
nia that Dr. Chalmers, and other influential individuals who think with him, will 
be likely to break off altogether, and, in short, that there will be in all proba- 
lity a complete disruption, if not a dissolution, of the “ Kirk of Scotland.” 


It is believed that the French possession of Tahiti is not a fortuitous matte. 
arising out of unforeseen circumstances, but part of a great plan of colonization, 
of which the possession of the Marquesas was a portion. France has never 
hitherto understcod the theory of colonization ; until the last half century no- 
thing was heard there but of her “ glory ;” although always desirous to extend 
her territory, she has generally resorted to arms to effect her purpose ; whilst 
her colonies have ever been but secondary considerations with her as tending to 
jnational prosperity. She now seeks settlements on the eastern, western, and 
northern coasts of Africa, examines the course of the great river which may 
take her commodities midway between the extremes, establishes a position in 
the great island of Madagascar, pushes in.o the Pacific, and endeavours to bring 
jabout communications with all these places, thus essentially overturning all that 
used to be considered the national feeling in France, and assimilating herself 
more and more to England and her colonial policy. These matters are worth 
more than a passing thought: but although France may possibly try to rival 
Great Britain in * ships, colonies, and commerce,” the struggle cannot but be 
advantageous both to the world at large and to the enterprising countries in 
particular. 

| The town of Bourges, in France, was once remarkable for giving a mock title 
» King whose actual dominions in France were not of greater extent than that 
town and its immediate neighbourhood. The “little King of Bourges" would 


| 


coum have remained in his reduced splendour but for Joan of Are. It once 


more affords shelter to an exiled Prince, Don Carlos, who cannot even boast of 
being the successor of the French monarch, for he is but ‘ the prisoner of Bour- 
” and his glory is in all likelihood set for ever. There are no Joans of Arc 
to interpose in his favour. 


The debates in Parliament since our last advices, although of no very” 
importance, have been exceedingly interesting. In our news columns to-da 


It does not appear that the Algerian Settlentent makes the progress that the 
and the expense bestowed by France on the matter would lead one to ex- 
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pect ; nearly a hundred millions of francs per annum, and a force of more than! |your sons to become Civil Engineers—tead the professor’s lecture, and beware 
70,000 men, onght to have concluded this business long ago; but the truth is,||of empirics. oo 
that the enterprise is both unjust and unpopular; and the native tribes in the|| Shall we call the article on Lady Rachel Russell, which ornaments our literary 
south will keep the French in perpetual hostilities and nneasiness. It would! |columns to-day an Eulogy? It is the fittest term for it, although not strictly 
'} not surprise us to find at last the conquest of Algiers given up as a hopeless||intended as such. England may be proud to reckon her as one of the most 
I task. . distinguished among the British worthies, but, casting away all sectional boast- 
‘| The young Queen of Spain opened the Cortes in person on the 3d ult. Her |ing, human nature itself may be proud of the proof to what a high degree of A 
moral perfectibility, humanity can reach when the aims and means are properly 2 
directed. The great act for which this inestimable lady was chiefly remarkable 
was that in which, with a strength of mind that the enemies of her noble hus- 
band’s house would have miscalled stoicism or apathy, she calmly and collect- 
edly took her seat in a court of Justice assembled to try the husband of her af- 
fections and respect, upon charges which no one affected to believe, but upon 
which it was from the first well known that he would be made to suffer. This 
in itself, from the manner in which she performed the duties of that affecting 
position, will ever mark her with honour even among the sex in which the fer- 
vour of love and the beauty of passive courage are so well known and acknow- 
ledged. But it is in the thousand acts of a private life, in the equable temper, 
the steady and resolute though composed spirit, the forbearance with which she 
subdued her own grief that she might not disturb the last moments of her lord, 
the defence of his character when he was no more, the deference and respect 
which her own character compelled even from her enemies, the pious attention 
to the education of her children in that which is most strictly education ; in 
short, in the numerous small instances of good sense and virtue, the particulars 
of which are not prominent cnough to draw forth remark, but which in their 
turn raise the individual above the level of the many,—that we are to seek for the 
complete elucidation of her singularly beautiful character. Of all the arbitrary 
proceedings of the House of Stuart, of all its cold-blooded atrocities, or its be- 
sotted errors, from the first claim of that family to the prerogative derived from : 
the “ Divine right of Kings” to the senseless rebellion in 1745, there is no page t! 
of its history so indelibly black as that which records the “ murder” of Lord n 


we have no doubt that the work will be attempted by some person more com- William Russe!l and Algernon Sydney ; yet the former did not die altogether it 
in vain, since the occasion called forth such an example to all after-ages as that ) g 


| 
petent, from various causes, than his nephew. 
| Two things are remarkable in the life of this eminent man. The first is the||of Lady Rachel Russell.  o ‘ 

extreme paucity of his written observations. All his communications on pro-|| We have to apologise to the President and Officers of St. George's Society 
for having delayed to return thanks to them for their polite attention in giving 
| 


ie Majesty was not received with any strong demonstrations of welcome. ‘The 
i Regent Espartero is taking active steps to raise the national credit of Spain, 
: by preparing amply for the payment of interest on the national securities. 
f This Espartero, whatever people may say as to his mode of arriving at power, 
proves himself to be a great statesman and able governor, no less than a good 
soldier. 
ft The life of a man so highly distinguished in the profession of Surgery, as 
Sir Astley Paston Cooper, was likely to be the subject of much criticism and 
i controversy, whomsoever might be the writer. In the present case it is perhaps 

not over happily undertaken by a near rejation ; for, setting aside for a moment 
iz the consideration of the literary merits of a work, there is always much to be ap- 
4 prehended on the score of partiality arising from the ties ofconsanguinity and that 
partial feeling which is the result of the constantly admiring eye and connected 
r intercourse. It is frequently alleged, on the other hand, that near relations 
have access to memoranda and documents which to strangers or to distant ac- 
quaintances are maccessible ; and that thus important facts are brought to light, 
and biography is both fuller and clearer. Good, so far; but the temptation to 
gloss matters are both numerous and trying, and the public seldom arrive at 
the true state of things except by collision. 

Something of this is apparent in the life of Sir Astley Cooper, just published. 
The author is inclined to magnify both the “ great surgeon” and himself, and 
his attempts are tolerably manifested. But in both cases the attempts are su- 
pererogatory, for Sir Astley Cooper is as well known through his numerous pu- 
pils, contemporaries, and friends, as he will ever be by his present biographer : 


fessional subjects, whether through lectures or through any other medium, seem 
to have been viva voce, and remain only in the note-books, memory, or practico||us official accounts of the Anniversary Dinner. In the multiplicity of concerns ag 
incidental to the publishing of our first number, that justly due acknowledgment 


of his pupils. ‘This may be easily accounted for, by the immense labours of 
was overlooked, but we beg them to believe that it was by no means forgot- 


his practice, which hardly left him time for needful repose. The second is the 
surprising number of pupils who went through his hands, and the very few of|/ten. q ea 
those who ever arrived at subsequent eminence. This last, by the way, was|| *,* In reply to a correspondent, we would state that the beautiful type on T 
which our paper is printed, was obtained from the foundry of G. B. Lothian, of wi 
length of time during which he was considered an oracle in surgery, caused} this city. = 
a 


In answer to inquiries, we beg to state that subscribers at a distance may 
send their subscriptions by mail, directly to this office, by means of the Post- 
masters, who are permitted to forward money for this purpose free of postage. | foli 


many to dub themselves his pupils, who never possessed the advantage of be- 
ing such ; caused many others to obtain the right to do so by going through a 


| through no fault of the instructor. The fame which followed him, and the 


mY single course with him ; and, again, caused many an idle, and many a dull 
la young man, who might be nominally proceeding through a regular and full]! Voyages o Roe to the North Pole.-—By Capt. F. W. Beechy, R.N. the 
F course of study under him, to rely on the greatness of his name as their intro-|| Fhe voyage here published was performed in 1818, and the author was one of : sol 
duction to confidence and practice. Doubtless there are many who have drunk woke, 
at deep at the well of knowledge where he was the officiating minister, but the||t5 reach the Pacific by way of the Pole. We may add that the author is . Os 
a deductions from the gross amount are exceedingly numerous. sume officer whose visit in the Blossom to Pitcairn’s island is so popular among thre 
7 Our readers will find a very lucid summary of Sir Astley Cooper's life, in our||readers of travels. The edition before us is that published by the proprietors 6 
a columns to-day ; it is drawn up chiefly from the biography to which we have||°f the New World, and is a neat reprint of the original work. that 
alluded. — 
i We would call earnest attention to the article headed ~‘ Civil Engineering” fine Arts. pra 
i in the present number. In every part of the civilized world, the Civil Engi-|| NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION. hare 
Ft neer exercises a profession of high importance ; but the qualifications necessary|]_ ‘The 18th Annual Exhibition of this excellent association is now open, at their ge 
an for the practice of such a profession are but little known or dreamt of. By||rooms in the uppermost story of the New York Society Library. The number of f 
: some he is considered as an expert practical mechanic, who readily avails him-||o¢ subjects presented for examination is nearly four hundred, and upon the ag- Fe 
iy self of circumstances which casually spring up, to effect improvements in Me-|!gregate we should say that the present is considerably in advance in point of ¥: 
B, chanical power ; by others he is thought to be an ingenious man at planning goodness over its predecessors. but 1 
5 some given project to be executed within given bounds, and that the area with-||" Phe cry, in places of this kind, always is “too many portraits,” “too many the t 
, in which he is allowed to work is the one great thing necessary in the abstract, bad representations of unknown persons”; but this must always be the case in pictu 
i: but do not clearly perceive the connexion between his figures and the facts to annual exhibitions, and more particularly in countries where the Fine Arts are } 68 
4 which they are intended to apply. Little do the general mass of society know necessarily in their infancy. Artists must first live, in order to be famous, is the 
i or reflect on the almost innumerable varieties of information which the Civil rather than be famous in order to live; consequently as likenesses of “ the hu- all t 
Re Engineer must possess before he can be worthy that the term should apply just-||man face divine ” are most in requisition, and these are to be of all sizes, prices, speal 
fy thin. qualities, and expressions, and as they constitute the great bulk of the labours imo | 
i Were we about to write an article expressly on the subject, it might well be of artists, there is no probability that they can be prevented from predominating, the L 


a lengthened one, and difficult indeed should we find it to compass into a few except in the collections of the rich, the tasteful, and the curious. Besides, 
pages the manifold sources from whence the Civil Engineer draws the wisdom why should they be left out of such exhibitions as these? They answer two or 
- which directs his movements ; but this has been already effected in so large a three purposes, either gratifying or beneficial. Parties come to see the portraits 
J degree by Professor Sang, in the lecture to which we invite attention, that weljof their immediate friends, the funds of the institution are thereby benefited, and 
‘a would not injure his remarks by ours. But forcibly and copiously as the learn- middling or indifferent artists are stimulated to improvement. And, let not the 
ed professor has put forth his important truths, it will be perceived that they|/]ast-mentioned class feel over-indignant at expressions of censure ; for, as they 
are but indices to other details equally important for the duc qualification of al|are commonly uttered by strangers, they are genuine even should they happen 
Civil Engineer. They will help, however, and that very materially, to point||to be erroneous ; but let them rather profit by the hints they may thus receive, 
out the course of study to be pursued by one who shall desire to follow that|/and apply them to the purposes of future advancement. On the other hand a 
important profession in after life. In this country more especially is that busi- really good portrait, considered merely as a picture, and altogether apart from 
ness of paramount interest ; because the United States, forming a country es-||its likeness, is a valuable addition to these collected labours. The style, cha- 
sentially commercial, it behooves that all its capabilities be developed ; and it||racter, and peculiarities of the painting are subjects of study and contempla- 
must always be recollected that not only in the construction of docks, ware-| tion, to which the consciousness of likeness is only an accessory. 
houses, canals, rail-roads, breakwaters, and such like, is the aid of the Civil En- Independently of these, however, there are in the exhibition several fine spe- 
gineer important ; he is equally needed in mining, in all matters in which the du-|jeimens of landseape, and a few which exhibit poetical imaginings in composi- 
rability, tension, and comparative strength of materials are matters of considera-||tion. We are desirous to do justice to these, to the best of our power, and 
' tion ; in the fulness of the term ke must be of unlimited practical knowledge and||shall gradually sum up all that we deem worthy of notice, in the course of our 
muster of all the theory of motion and force. But—ye readers who end rambles through the Exhibition rooms. Ss othe | : 
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No. 3. Mountain Pass in Switzerland; by M. Livingston, A. This view! 
exhibits immense boulders in the foreground, one of which is surmounted by a 
watch-tower. A ravine and a beautiful valley with a stream running through 
it, is seen in the opening ; the back ground is finely softened, and the picture is 
sufficiently enlivened by a small group before a cross at the turn of a road round. 
the mass of rock. This is really a well-executed landscape. 

9. Portrait of Mr. Hooker, of Poughkeepsie ; by W. H. Powell, A. This. 
picture is valuable on account of dignified expression which is thrown upon it,| 
and which denotes the discriminating and skilful artist. 

27. A Farm yard on the Hudson; by A. B. Durand, N. A. The angular 
regularity of the farm buildings in this country takes somewhat from picturesque, 
effect ; but independently of this consideration, Mr. Durand has made a beau- 
tiful, warm, and expressive landscape of this piece. The figures, consisting of, 
cattle, groups of children, &c., give life to the scene ; the foliage is excellent, 
and the softening of the tints into the grey of the back ground is effected in| 
masterly style. 

31. Italian Peasant Girl at Prayer; by J. E. Freeman, N. A. The kneeling 
attitude of the figure is very good, and the costume tolerably so ; but the ex-| 
pression of the features is not sufficiently devotional, nor is the countenance) 
sufficiently olive for an Italian peasant. ‘The filling in of the foreground is. 
well enough, but the back ground has been slurred over as if it were not of 
sufficient importance to fill that in carefully, according to the rules of art. 

32. Lake Scene, Sunset ; by A. B. Durand, N. A. ‘This is a really charm-| 
ing work. The sun's last rays gild the tips of the rippling waves which are) 
agitated by a brisk breeze ; the landseape jn the middle ground is fading into 
obscurity, but in the extreme background the sun, which just touches the hori-| 
zon, lights up the scene, and a warm rich glow is spread, gradually dying away 
to the extreme right and lefi. 

38. Alpine Scenery at Sunset; by T. Doughty, A. A bold foreground to: 
this picture enables the painter to bring out his other effects happily. The) 
middle ground exhibits a rippling stream running through a pleasant valley, and 
it is enlivened by many passengers who cross the ford of the river in the fore- 
ground, on horseback. ‘The mountains in the background have a mist skilfully 
thrown over them, and the general perspective is admirably kept. 

48. Portrait of a Lady ; by J. Whitehorn, N. A. The artist has cleverly con- 
trived to give both a front likeness and a profile of his subject, through the 
agency of a pictured mirror; the face, the drapery, and the accessaries are well 
done, but the hands and fingers are made too long and skinny. 

54. View of Mount Etna; by Thos. Cole, N. A. This fine artist has dedi-| 
eated his pencil to European scenery of late, as the exhibition here testifies.| 
The subject before us is one of the best, representing ample plains, interspersed) 
with magnificent ruins, inferior elevations in the middle ground, and in the back! 
the “ father of mountains ” himself, exhibiting the terminating line of foliage’ 
about two thirds up, and the barren and eternal snows capping the whole. 

55. Willowwemock Creck, Sullivan County; by M. Livingston, A. The 
foliage and the atmospheric eflect are true to the character of the situation, and) 
the general scenery is natural and forcible ; as a composition, there 1s an air of 
solitude and gloom, notwithstanding the cattle grouped in the foreground and| 
the raft with its guide, upon the stream. But this, after all, is hardly an objec-| 
tion, for it conveys atrue idea of the effect produced on the mind m passing! 
through the solitudes of the American forests. 

61. Portrait of a Lady; by C. C. Ingham, N. A. Mr. Ingham’s forte is! 
that of female portraiture decidedly, and his finishings are nice even to those of 
evameling. His shades are soft and delicate ; but although he deserves high 
praise both for fidelity of likeness and correctness of expression, we should, 
hardly be pleased to see a character naturally robust and endued with strong 
passion pass through his hands ; he would in such case, we fear, have too much 
of Angelica Kauffman, who was too delicate in her ideas to carry out the — 
nervous parts of her historical compositions. 

67. Daniel in the Lion’s den; by T. F. Hoppins. ‘The animals are good 
but it strikes us that they are not original ; the Danie is out of all proportion, 
the body and limbs of a Goliath, but the head of a David stuckthereon. This 
picture won't do. 

68. Portrait of the late Rev. Dr. Channing; by C. C. Ingham, N. A. This 
is the kind of male portraiture, which suits Mr. Ingham admirably. We have 
all the mild Christian-like expression, the thoughtful and contemplative mind 
speaks in the countenance, and the deep set, clear eye, betokens one who looks! 
into human nature ; the thin and compressed lip and the triangular chin, with 
the partially sunk cheek denote aman who communed much with himself. 
This portrait is highly creditable to the artist. 

69. View of the Valley of Evesham, from James’ Novel of “ Forest Days”; 

by M. Livingston, A. This is entirely a composition, and as such is beautifal 
and warm as sunny Italy ; but as an English view it is utterly false ; there are 
no such high lands there as the artist has represented, neither ware the castles 
of England ever so thickly set as he has placed them, even inthe time of King 
Stephen. Mr. Livingston’s ideas must have been somewhat exalted when he 
composed this, and his notions of scenery must have had their origin in the 
Appenines. 
- 83. Portrait of W. C. Bryant, Esq. ; by C. G. Thomson. A capital like- 
ness, and most happily executed. The mild, thoughtful countenance of the 
poet is mixed with a portion of that caustic severity which attaches to the poli- 
tician. The pale face, the deep-sunken but firm-set eye, the overshadowing 
eye-brows, and the grey locks are excellently done. 

87. The Gamester; by E. Rousseau. The artist had a splendid di here, 
but his design was far beyond his grasp ; hence he has tumed a subject which; 


ternatural agents, carries no poetical associations to the mind ; and,together with 
the glaring eyes, quite out of their anatomical position, as well as out of size, 
makes the whole affair monstrous. The painter does not seem either to have 
studied anything with regard to the harmony or contrast of colours. Here has 
been just the “ inkling” of a design. 

90. Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham; by J. G. Chapman, 
N. A. The incident on which this little picture is founded is of too moving a 
nature to be justly expressed on so small a field. It is done with much spirit, 


‘however, but cannot give the expression of the Elizabeth a tythe of the passion 


which ought tobe there. The haggard and dying Countess is supported sitting 
upright in her death-bed ; in her right hand she holds aloft the ring which Lord 
Essex had entrusted to her to deliver to the Queen, and which, from hatred, 
she had retained until she now makes her dying confession ; the Queen, with 
up-lifted hands is supposed to be making the memorable reply, ** God may for- 
give you, but I never can ;” but the size of the figure is so small that it is im- 
possible to throw into the countenance the mixture of grief, remorse, and indig- 
nation which should appear combined on the face of Elizabeth. This is an ex- 
cellent design, but to carry it out as we believe the artist could, his canvas should 
have been much larger. 

92. Family Groups, unfinished (!) ; by S. B. Wangh. Without commenting 
upon the merits of this picture, we would remonstrate with the committee for 


||permitting the exhibition of avy painting under such cireumstances. It is nei- 


ther fair to the artist nor to the public, and what one may do al] may do, there- 
fore one may suppose an exhibition of unfinished pictures ! 

93. English Harriers; by J. W. Audubon, A. The artist has evidently 
made himself familiar with the Kennel of * English Harriers,” for he has given 
lively expression to the heads, eyes, and positions of the animals when recum- 


i bent. That of the full face is beautiful, and not unworthy of Landseer himself, 


and that which is in profile is very characteristic of the peculiar breed called 
Harriers. 

99. View of Oberweisel, on the Rhine; by A. B. Durand. This distinguished 
artist seems ta have been actually revelling in the romantic scenery of Europe, 
and his mind has evidently been adapted to the scenes by which he was 


\jsurrounded. ‘There is poetry in every touch of his pencil; and even 


here, where the subject is one of much repose, one may continue to dwell upon 
the several parts of the picture. The old man seated, the soldier talking to him 
the return of the team, the quiet and snug position of the town, with the réman- 
tie scenery about it ; all these are indications of a correct eye for the picturesque, 
and great skill in representing it to advantage on canvas. 

100. The Return of Columbus in Chains, to Cadiz ; by E. Leutze. This 
picture appears to be an object of curiosity. The subject itself will, in a mea- 
sure, account for this ; for it is one on which the artist of imagination may 
dilate, and fill the canvas with both majesty and firmness. This is not produced 
in the degree which might be wished, although the design of the three prin- 
cipal figures exhibits both invention and execution in very creditable measure. 
The three noble prisoners whose services are thus rewarded, are represented as 
dignified in their demeanour and elevated in their character, notwithstanding 
the chains with which they are disgraced, and the insolence of those in whose 
custody they are placed. This dignity and elevation is expressed in a different 
manner upon each of the figures, and is no sinall beauty in the design. Then 
the passions and feelings depicted upon the countenances of the people on 
shore, towards whom the prisoners are advancing, form another interesting por- 
tion of the incident. The canvas, however, is somewhat too crowded, and the 
figures have not sky enough above them to permit the story to be freely wrought 
out. In short, it is too much like a picture ent down. 


A prodigy in art, and that not an apocryphal one, has sprung up in the per- 
son of Mr. Thomas Crawford, a native of the State of New York, who is at 
present surprising and charming both artists and connoisseurs by the perform- 
ances of his chisel. A writer in the Democratic Review for the present month 
has given an elaborate and forceful description of this young sculptor, and of 
the chef-d’euvre which is now well advanced to completion. It is the subject 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, of which although Canova and others have treated 
ably in relievo, yet no one till now has attempted to group in clear statuary. In 
the whole range of mythological fable there cannot be found anything more 
poetical, whether we consider the magical effect of the lyre of Orpheus, the 
passionate love which carries him even into the infernal regions for her sake, 
the temptation to catch a glance at the loved one whilst he has yet but hardly 
recovered her, and the despair and death of the unhappy husband when his wife 
is a second time and for ever snatched from him. We hardly wonder that’ 


i|artists of even high inventive genius should feel reluctant to attempt the im- 


bodiment of such ideas as these ; and we may well admire the noble daring of 
the young man to whom this article alludes, should it even be a partial failure. 

Of this, however, there is but little danger since sound critics speak so well 

of the model, for therein is the real design; the chipping out of the marble, 

though matter of great mechanical skill, is but secondary to the other, unless, 

indeed, in giving peculiar expression of muscle or countenance. 

Regrets are expressed that so promising a young man should be left so long 

in obscurity and difficulty. So should we speak, also, if the consideration went . 
no further than creature comforts and present emoluments ; but it is such dif- 

ficulty which tries the soul ; the true artist, deeply imbued with the spirtt of his 

art, is but stimulated the more to overcome the obstacles in his way tof ame ; 

he tries to excel himself, and feels a more honest pride in compelling duc hom- 

age to his merit, than he could derive gratification from the liberal patronage 

of the unexamining rich or the undiscerning friend. All, or nearly all of 


might have been terrifically grand, into a ridiculous picture. The mixture of 
modern costume and ignoble figures (such as the servant in scarlet) with pre- 


those who have attained aigh eminence in art have struggled to it like Craw- 
ford. 
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We commend the article to which we allude, and which we have inserted to- 
day, to our readers. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—A real treat to the true lovers of the drama was presented 
here on Monday evening last. ‘The play was that admirable one by Colman and 
Garrick, called “ The Clandestine Marriage,” one that has been a favourite 
stock piece ever since the day on which it was produced, and will continue to be 
such so long as there shall be any taste left for discrimination of character. The 
life of the comedy is the Lord Ogleby ; so strange and yet—as by experience 
we perceive—so natural a combination of the hesteoeil and broken-down beau, 
with all his personal vanities as fresh as ever in his belief, mixed up with the 
spirited and high-minded nobleman ; a personage also who, although he can put up 
with much to insure the advantage of a good marriage for his nephew, is yet too 
delicate and fastidious to bear without wincing the vulgar ofliciousness of the 
uneducated and forward trader Sterling. ‘The former of these two characters 
was most ably sustained by Mr. Placide, who elicited the peculiarities of that 
very difficult stage representation with great tact and discernment. ‘The correct 
letter study of Mr. Placide, although a very important quality in him as a his- 
trionic artist, is the smallest part of the praise due to him; he goes into the 
spirit of the part ; his action, his look, his bye-play, are all in keeping, and 
these are more essential to a right representation than people generally stop to 
examine. The effect of these is felt, without the cause being apparent, and 
hence the difficulty which many experience im describing why they are pleased 
with a distinguished actor. Mr. Abbot played the nephew, Sir John Melvil, in 
very good style, and we may instance one scene where he has to be confused in 
the presence of Mrs. Heidelberg (Mrs. Vernon), and Miss Sterling (Miss Bu- 
loid), which was done so naturally and effectively that many of the audience, un- 
acquainted with the play, believed that the actor had forgot his part, and were 
about to laugh outright—no charitable act—when they fortunately discovered 
the true state of the case and applauded him heartily at his exit. Mr. Bellamy 
as Sterling could not “ bring out” the vulgarity of the millionaire, whose prin- 
cipal boast was of the money he spent in building ruins, making improvements, 
keeping an expensive house, and possessing the choicest wines; he did little 
more than recite his part, and that in a most unfortunately hoarse voice. Fisher's 
performance of the old Swiss valet, Canton, was good, and so was the dress he 
assumed, excepting in regard to the boots, which we can hardly believe that 
Lord Ogleby, of all mankind, would admit into his presence. Yet there they 
were, on the legs of the old parasite, even when rushing out of his bed-room. 
Mr. Shaw is not petit-maitre enough as Brush, and has besides a surplusage of! 
the “too, too solid flesh.” Mrs. Vernon was the very impersonation of a vul- 
gar, purse-proud widow, who being conscious that she had a large fortune at her 
own disposal, dominecred over her selfish brother Sterling and his family, by 
perpetually declaring that, if thwarted, none of them * shall be the better for a 
farden of my money.” Miss Bulord played the malicious and termagent Miss 
Sterling in excellent style, and well deserved the applauses she received. In 
short the play was, on the whole, well cast, and the performance was truly refresh- 
ing to the mind and understanding. 

One of the finest characters undertaken by Placide we witnessed last Sa- 
turday evening ; namely, that of Grandfather Whitehead, a subject filled with 
the most moving pathos of a domestic nature, and which that artist gives in 
beautiful style. We have not seen anything like it for simplicity and neatness 
—we cannot find a better word to define the style of its performance—since we 
saw him as the Curé, Perrin, in the piece called ‘“ Secret Service.” 

Bowery Turatre.—-Mr. Booth, who seems to be paying more steady at- 
tention to theatrical matters than is his wont, is performing an engagement at 
this theatre, and goes through the principal characters of the réle in which he 
has been so long distinguished. ‘There is no question that Mr. Booth under- 
stands the prominent hero characters as well as any man in existence, and, 
when he is “ i’the vein’’ can enact many of them with much force and effect ; 
and much indeed is it to be regretted that not until his physical energies are in 
a great measure destroyed, and his judgment impaired, does he begin to be 
aware of the career which he might have run. It would be almost a vain 
expectation to look for his performance of a character throughout a whole play, 
in the genuine spirit which he well understands, but a close and critical obser- 
ver may catch many a beautiful reading and expounding in the course of his 
performances, shedding liglft on the text ; and this, too, despite the drawbacks 
of a physical and personal nature which operate against him. 

One thing is certain, and it is a proof that his talents continue to be appre- 
ciated,—he can always bring a house. He is therefore a good card for mana- 
gers, so long as audiences can be content to look over his irregularities. ‘They 
did so towards George Frederick Cooke to the last, but not every man is to 
consider himself a George Frederick Cooke. 

Oxymric THeatre.—At our and everybody's favourite—which this little 
theatre is—matters are proceeding as they have proceeded during the last four 
years ; that is tosay with full houses and a commanding treasury. With 
Mitche Ul himself, Walcott, Nickenson, Mrs. Timm, Miss Taylor, and a clever 
little orchestra, they go on here, and must go on to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. The two latest of the productions here are very humorous, namely, 
“Beauty and the Beast,” and “Amy Lee,” which last is a burlesque of 
Rooke’s opera of “ Amilie” and much of the original music is retained. Miss 

Singleton, formerly a great favourite here, will, it is said, leave this little thea- 
tre to be the prima donna of a still smaller one ; that, namely, of the domestic 
hearth. She is married, we trust happily, and will probably leave the stage. 

Cuataam Tueatrke.—This house has had lately to boast of “ Stars” of no 
common magnitude ; Mr. and Mrs. Brougham played two short engagements 


here, and, we regret but are not surprised to say, to indifferent houses. Tole 


theatre was no place for them. ~The Chatham Theatre flourishes but in Spec- 
tacle, an Indian scene, a tremendous atrocity, or something in which nature is 
far to the leeward of art. In getting up such matters Mr. Thorn, the manager, 
is at home, and he seldom fails of success when he trusts to attraction of any of 
these kinds. But who is there, at this house, to play up to the artists above-men- 
tioned? And how can the scholarlike judgment of the gentleman, or the delicate 
discrimination of the lady bear them up whilst they perform characters in which 
they feel the consciousness of being respectively alone,—desolate, as it were ! 
They should be made fixtures at The Park, the only theatre in New York forthem. 
The only artist we know who is altogether independent of the localities of 
theatres, and of the class of representations in any of them, is Mr. Forrest ; 
that gentleman’s celebrity is so strongly established that he goes where he 
pleases, certain of full houses, high terms, and the continuance of his profes- 
sional position, wheresoever he may be found performing an engagement. 


Music. 


Granp Concert ror tie Benerir or THe Surrerers at GuapaLoupr.— 
This concert was given at the ‘Tabernacle yesterday week. ‘The composition of 
the Programme was rich and varied, and showed the pains which the members of 
the Musical Committee took to organise the festival and the good work at the 
isame time. ‘The orchestra was not quite so numerous as had been expected, 
because many members of the Euterpean Society were attending the last meet- 
ing of their association for the season, both happening on the same night. The 
overtures to the ‘“ Muette de Portici” and to “* Zampa,” were nevertheless 
exceedingly well executed ; the last was repeated. ‘This was in fact but jus- 
tice, for that delicious composition of Herold had been nobly interpreted by the 
band. Afterwards several solos were played, and were applauded in the most 
lively manner ;—Rapetti, whom we aumire for the justness and the animation 
of his style, but whom we cannot but reproach for his ridiculous passion for 
small notes and foritures of which he would do well to correct himself ;— 
Scharfenberg, whom we really thank for having chosen the concerto by Hum- 
mel in A minor, in preference to the interminable and tiresome fantasias of 
Thalberg ;—a “ trio de piano” well executed by Messrs. Etienne, Timm, and 
F. Rakemann, but of which the musical composition seemed to us to be but 
poor ;—and Boucher, who is not only an excellent violoncellist, but also an 
energetic and steady conductor. 

‘The vocal part was partly sustained by Mrs. Sutton, who was much ap- 
plauded,—always with that famous cavatina of “Casta Diva,” which she is 
so excessively fond of singing ; Madame Otto, also, whose silver and bell-like 
voice isso admirable ; and Madame Maroncelli, who seemed to be suffering 
from indisposition, and was not much in voice,—assisted at the concert, There 
was a highly numerous audience, and we presume, consequently, that an un 
portant augmentation of the funds for the charitable occasion was the result. 
Nieto’s Garpen.—The French troupe from New Orleans will perform there 
until the 15th May. It is certain that they will then make the best of their way 
to New York, and that we may asssure ourselves of seeing them at Niblo’s Gar- 
den im the first fortnight of June. 


PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Paris, March 25, 1843. 

I know not, my dear sir, whether my first letter will have arrived to you in suf- 
ficient time to figure in your first number ; nor do I know whether the musical 
intelligence with which it was filled was such as you expected from me ; one 
thing, however, is certain, namely, that I am about to give you to-day an ac- 
count of novelties and peculiarities so various that you may have just reason to 
congratulate yourself of being better informed than any one else in the United 
States on those subjects. * * * * * * But, faithful to my principles, 
I cease promises, and let facts speak for themselves. 

Ihave already announced to you that Halevy’s opera ought to be performed at 
the end of the month. The general expectation has been outstripped several 
days, for the work was produced on the 15th inst., for the first time. I think I 
told you that the title of this composition was “Charles VI." You would 
expect, with me, that sometimes in the plot of this work we should witness in 
Paris splendid fétes and amusements, as%Isabelle de Baviere loved such things ; 
that sometimes at the old Chateau de Creil we should be watching the recovery 
of the royal invalid, and that after the tumult of the fétes we should have some 
soft and tender scene ; after which you would imagine, doubtless, that the poli- 
tics of the time would add certain dramatic incidents in this work of a poet of 
talent. But the /ibretto of “‘ Charles VI.” has deceived us all; instead of a 
drama full of passion and emotion, abundant in scenes varied and well adapted 
in subject for the musician, Messrs. Casimir and Germain Delavigne have con- 
tented themselves with writing five acts of polished and correct versification, 
which present nothing of character, marked and pointed for strong passion. The 
result is that their poem is languishing and cold. It is Odette who conducts 
nearly all the action of the piece. She is first seen quitting the lowly cottage 
to be about the King, upon the mind of whom she alone exerts a happy influ- 
ence. Cards, the invention of the painter Jacquemin Gringonneur, are, as one 
may expect, put in play by Odette to amuse Charles VI. ; thanks to the cards, 
or to Odette, the derangement of the monarch is toa certain extent relieved, 
and Queen Isabelle takes advantage of his lucid moments to procure the signa- 
ture of her royal husband to the forfeiture of the Dauphin and the adoption of 
young Lancaster, (the English King Henry V. ;) Charles has signed this instru- 
ment without understanding its impor tance, but when Lancaster presents him- 
self to receive the crown, the insane King recovers sufficient reason to, perceive 
that he has been deceived, that a trick upon him has been attempted, and he 
breaks the crown in pieces. The piece might terminate at this point, but it is 


continued to shew the selaps¢ of Charles, the Dauphin arrested and upon the 
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point of being disinherited ; at length, at the moment in which Lancaster is in 
the church of St. Denis and about to take possession of his privileges, Odette 
arrives at the head of the Dauphin’s partizans ; she delivers him for ever from 
his rival, and the chorus takes up the refrain frequently repeated in the course 
of the piece. 


Jamais en France, 
Jamais |’ Anglais ne regnera.”’ 


This poem is far from having the interest of that of “ La Juive.”’ M. Hale- 
vy indeed has not been so happily inspired as in his first grand work, which, af- 
ter all, will be always his best ;—at least that is my belief. In his new opera 
however, there are several good qualities ; the instrumentation is rich and elabo- 
rate ; the music is written with a masterly hand ; but melody is rare, and much 
to be wished for. You are aware, likewise, that the feeble point in Halevy is 
that he lacks inspiration. But, on the other hand, in counterpoint, fugue, in 
wise and able orchestral arrangement, he is a master of the highest talent, and 
leaves nothing to be desired. ‘The instrumental introduction to ‘ Charles VI.” 
is treated in a remarkable manner; it is one of the good compositions of the 
The chorus of the first act, upon the words which I have cited is oi 
powerful effect. In the second act the air, of Isabelle, and the duetto between 
Odette and Charles are applauded. ‘This duetto is very original, its orchestral 
part is excellent, and admirably represents the noise of a battle ; the drums ac- 
company the song and contribute greatly to the true and original meaning o! 


author. 


[ shall content myself, therefore, before I conclude, in citing the principal works 
most recently represented in Italy. 

At Turin “ Il Duca di Guisa,” by Coccia has been performed, without suc- 
cess ; and afterwards, “Il Reggente,”’ by Mercadante. It is said that this last 
work is poor in invention, and that the style of it is heavy and monotonous. In 
default of opera, it is the Ballet which causes the success of the theatre at Turin ; 
“ Giselle” has been as well received there as in Paris; Mlle. Nathalie Fitz- 
james is always the danseuse most admired by the public. 

At Milan, at the theatre Re, an opera seria, in three acts, has been repre- 
sented ; it is by Mazzucato, and its title is * Luigi V.” This young composer 
shews himself to be well instructed in his art, and his work contains many pieces 
well treated. 

At Genoa, the theatre Carlo Felice, a new work by Nim, called “ Virginia,” 
has been produced. It is thought well of. Madame Novello, an English canta- 
trice, is greatly admired there for her magnificent voice. 

At Verona, “ Eleonora di 8S. Bonifacio,” by Grafigna, has been successful. 
This young composer here makes his débit, and it is thought he will become a 
deserved favourite. 

Joseph Nicolini, author of “ 'Trajano in Dacia,” and of * Coriolano,” has just 
died at Plaisance ; he was 80 years of age. 

You have enough of news for the present, I think ; as soon as I shall have 
made a fresh provision I shall write to you again. G. C. 

P.S.—I have said nothing to you about London, because your English corres- 


the passage. The third act contains a very good quartetto, and the fifth some 
verses sung by one of the body-guard which are very well executed by Poul-! 
ter. ‘These, according to the judgment of the best critics, are the most pro-| 
minent pieces of the composition. For my part, I do not hesitate to place it above, 
“« La Reine de Chypre,” (an opera by Halevy, produced in 1842 ;) however, I do} 
not think that the new work will continue long at the “ Repertoire.” 

Should your readers feel any interest in the names of the French artists—_ 
which for my part I should find very natural—lI shall inform you that Charles 
VI. is represented by Batthoilet, a basso of great talent ; Isabelle by Ma- 
dame Dorus Gras, an admirable cantatrice; Odette by Madame Stolz,, 
a mediocre singer, as I have already informed you; the Dauphin was} 
sung by Duprez at the first representation ; but as the part is insignificant and 
unpleasant, the Great Tenore abandoned it, agreeably to the right included in) 
his engagement. After all these details you will easily judge that “ Charles’ 
IV.” is not a work capable of raising the Opera, which is at present reduced near- 
ly to the condition of a second-rate theatre, in consequence of the bad adminis- 


tration of M. Leon Pillet. 

Balfe’s opera is upon the eve of representation. 
be “ Geraldine.” Immediately after this work the Opéra Comique will put in 
rehearsal another opera in three acts, of which the first two are by Mon-| 
pon, and which Adolphe Adam finishes. ‘Two good artists of this theatre are) 
about to quit it presently ; Roger, the Tenore, and Madame Rossi Coccia, who! 
is engaged at Barcelona. ‘The last excellent cantatrice will be replaced by! 
Miile. Lavoye, who is very highly spoken of. 

The Italian Theatre here, always crowded, with “Don Giovanni,” “ Otello,”| 
“La Gazza Ladra,” “ Il Barbiere de Siviglia,” and, above all, “* Don Pasquali,” 
the rage of the winter. The troupe will quit us at the end of the present month. 
Happy inhabitants of London! You will presently receive Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, Mario, Tamlurini ! They will arrive among you with the first flow-| 
ers of Spring! How I wish that I could follow these divine artists ! | 

All our great Italian singers do not quit Paris for London. Ronconi, for in- 
stance, is engaged at Vienna, where he is to take an important part in the opera) 
which is written by Donizetti, and the title of which I believe to be “Un Duel) 
sous Richelieu.” 

In my last letter I spoke of Camallo Sirori, and possibly you have not been, 
able to believe all that I have said of that astonishing violinist. Well! I shall) 
now tell you that on the 22d inst. he gave a concert at Brussels, where he pro-| 
duced the same sensations as here ; and that yesterday he played before the 
Queen and King of Belgium ; the latter of whom is himself a good violinist, as, 
doubtless you know. I shall add, still, that Sirort is to return to Paris in a) 
few days, and that he will give a concert on the 6th April at the Thédtre Italien, 
the ordinary rooms being too small for the immense crowd who are preparing to. 


hear him once again. 

Madame Damorcau, that queen of song, is returning here, also Artét, the vio- 
linist. Among the different pieces adopted by him, is “La Perle du Roi,” a 
melody by Vogel. 

In giving you account of novelties for the voice, I would intimate to the sing- 
ers of your city that romances are the fashion this winter. ‘“ Manette, quinze| 
ans, mon adoree,” by Labarre. Reber is about to publish eight melodies of a 
noble style ; the “ Stances de Malherbe” are, above all, worthy of high com- 
mendation. Among the comic songs “La Surnumerajre” of Clapisson has’ 


the honours of fashion. | 
Pass we now to new compositions for the Piano; I would point out to artists. 


“Six Grandes Etudes de Concert,” par Albert Lowinski, and to amateurs, 
“Twelve Etudes de Salon,” by Le Couppey. Henri Herz plays, in concerts, a) | 
new piece upon the subjects of “ Parisina;” and Emile Prudent has com- 
posed a grand Fantasia upon the “ Serenade” of Schubert, which last is not 
yet published. The performers of less note will have to choose among the last! 
productions of Rosellen, Czerny, Hiinten, Wolff ; the motifs of “ Don Pasquali” 
have been put in requisition by all these gentlemen. 

In truth, I shall have so many things to tell you, that I hesitate to detail to 
you one piece after another of all my news; this letter may be considered as a 


I believe the title of it will! | 


|| appears likewise very regularly,—an excellent quality in a magazine. 


|| Woodbury, Professor Geo. Tucker, J. W. Scott of Ohio, and others. 
published at 142 Fulton Street. 


pondents will do better for you than I can. You should know then that 
“ Adelia” has opened the season, with the ballet of “ L’Aurore,” by Perrot, of 
which the music is excellent, and composed by Pagani. 

Have you heard that the celebrated Parisian sculptor, Dantan, has at present 
in hand a splendid statue of Miss Kemble! The work is nearly finished. 


Literarn Notices. 


Locxuart’s History or Naroczon Bvonararte. 2 vols., 2d edition.— 
This very clever summary of a biography was warmly received when the first 
edition was published, and we understood was run upon for sale exceedingly. 
The present is printed from the original plates, and is only half the former price. 
[t is a very charming work, embracing all the principal facts in the career of the 
extraordinary man who forms its subject, and will doubtless be greatly in re- 
quest. It forms vols. IV. and V. of Harpers’ Family Library, now in course of 
republication. 
| Str Epwarp Seawarp’* Narrative or nis Surpwreck.—Miss Jane Porter 


‘has turned this into a most romantic narrative, and a judicious hand has re- 
duced it to the abridged form of an 18mo. volume, which, although not so deeply 
interesting as the original work, is exceedingly well wrought out, and contains 
a large portion of the thrilling narrative for which it was always remarkable. 
This also is from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

Autson’s History or Eurore.—Perhaps in the whole work: there cannot be 
found a publication at once so valuable and so cheap as this; wd the literary 
public are under lasting obligations to the Brothers Harpers for putting it forth 
at so low a price. The work, when finished, which it will be in 16 numbers, 
will cost two dollars, whereas the original charge was fifty. It has now reached 
the eighth number, and will be completed in about eight weeks from this time. 
Of the merits of this fine work it would be idle now to speak, for its fame has 
gone forth in every direction ; but we may say that the careful research, and 
examination of materials presented, are evident from the copious and frequently 
‘earned notes which accompany the work. 

Tur Wives or Enctann. By Mrs. Ellis.—The fair authoress of the work 
before us has already distinguished herself by her writings on similar subjects, 
sach as “ The Women of England,” “'The Daughters of England,” and the 
main fault of all is that their titles do not give truly their intent. For instead 
of reading of English Wives, Women, and Daughters, the work is really advice 
touching those characters to the intent that they should be severally taught the 
way to valuable estimation therein. The publication is nevertheless a highly 
valuable one in the best sense of the word. It is published in this city by J. & 
H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham Street. 

Anse.mMo; Granp Master or tur Secret Orper, is a romance from the 
Italian of Didier, translated into English by H. H. Weld, Esq., and published 
by Wilson & Co., of the “ Brother Jonathan” press. ‘The translation is spirited, 
and the work possesses a large share of interesting matter. 

Tue Granp Vizrer’s Daventer, or Tar Fat or 
historical romance of the 15th century, when the Othmans acquired dominion 
in Europe ; the work is by Mrs. Maberley, author of “ Emily,” &c., and it is 
published by Wilson & Co., Brother Jonathan Press. 

Hent’s Mercuants’ Macazine Commerciat Revirw.—This truly va- 


‘luable Periodical (for the present month) has reached its 47th number, and has 


at all times been well filled with matter appropriate to its objects and scope. It 
Many 
of the most distinguished writers on commercial affairs and those of Political 
Economy have contributed their useful labours to this periodical, and the pre- 


sent number is enriched with papers from similar eminent hands ; as, Hon. Levi 
It is 


Tue Artist.—A monthly ladies’-book for May, 1843, has made its appear- 


ance in due time, embellished with—1. A view of the Fountain in Union Square ; 
2. The Passiflora Horsefieldii, beautifully coloured ; and 3. A Plate of Fashions. 


sort of , but not acatalogue of a music dealer. Besides, in an- 


nouncing y 
dealers in New York, whose assortment, I imagine, is not always the newest. 


programme Here is also a fair proportion of literary matter, and the whole produced in 
ing to you so many publications, I should fear to do mischief to your music, |handsome style. Published and for sale at the Herald Office, corner of Nassau 


Fulton Streets, 
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48 The Anglo. American. 


May 6. 


TO THE PUBLIC; OUR PLATES. 


We take pleasure in informing our Readers that we have, in almost a finished 

state, a superb Aqua-tinta engraving of His Majesty 

LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH, 

which we purpose publishing in a very few weeks. The portrait is acknow- 
ledged by good judges to be a capital likeness, and the engraving is in the hands 
of a highly approved artist. The size of the Plate will just allow the copy to 
form an embellishment’ te the first volume of Tne Anco American, but it 
will be given upon paper large enough to make a magnificent engraving for 
framing. 

We are als schappy to announce that a magnificent full-length 
PORTRAIT OF THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON, 
has been for several wecks in hand and will shortly be completed. The plate 
represents the illustrious subject as in the attitude of a speaker, and is full of 
expression. ‘The style of the engraving is a recent and highly effective combi- 
nation of line, stipple, and mezzotint, which gives uncommon softness and deli- 
cacy to the tout ensemble, and we fully expect that it will be pronounced a per- 
fect gem of the artist from whose burin it will proceed. ‘That so splendid a 
subject, upon so large a scale (viz., twenty-four inches by sixteen) may be every 
way worthy of public acceptation, the utmost pains and enquiry have been taken 
in the selection of an engraver. It will be ready in the course of a very few 

months. 

From the very great expense incurred in producing this splendid engraving— 
by far the largest and most superb that has ever been issued from a Newspaper 
office—it is obvious that it can only be presented to such subscribers as shall pay 
one year’s subscription in advance. 

N.B.—Postmasters in the United States are by law permitted to forward 
subscriptions for Newspapers, free of expense. 


Miscellaneous. 


Derrat or tae Mexicans.—By the way of New Orleans we have received, 
news from Tampico and Campeachy to the 13th, and Lerma to the 16th ult. in- 
elusive. The intelligence is of a highly important character. 

It appears by the extracts we give below, that Santa Anna is meeting with 
reverses from every quarter. It is seen that he deals summarily with his pri- 
soners. 

Tampico had again been closed, aid all merchant vessels seized, to convey, 
Mexican troops. American vessels were afterwards permitted to depart. 

Information had been received at Campeachy of the total discomfiture of the 
Mexican army, intended for the invasion of the interior of Yutacan, General! 
Lemus, the traitor, formerly in command of the Yucatan forces, had been placed) 
at the head of the troops, 2000 in number, and landed at Telchac, for the sub- 
jugation of Ytuacan. It was presumed that Lemus was so well acquainted 
with the country, that he would experience but little difficulty in making his 
way to the interior, although it was known that General Llergo, with 2500 Yu-| 
catecos, hastily gathered together, had determined to oppose his advance. All) 

roper preparations having been made, Lemus took up his line of march from, 
Melehiae towards Merida. The road, it seems, was a strange one, skirted on 
each side with low swampy ground. Llergo, with his force, retreated, until the 
Mexicans had advanced to a siall village eighteen miles from Merida, where he: 
attacked the enemy most unexpectedly, in front and in rear, with extraordinary) 
vigor. The Mexicans, for a short period, defended themselves with unusual 


levery operation himself, and working off by page. He struck o} 


Laigle, the proprietor of the Café de Paris, at Valenciennes, while sitting in a 
closet of a room in which the chess-board was placed, answered the moves of 
four antagonists with a degree of sagacity and promptitude which excited the ad- 
miration of the numerous visitors attracted by this singular contest. After forty- 
two moves, the four players confessed they were mated, and the fortunate victor 
received the well-merited eulogium of the numerous admirers of his talent. 
Exrraorpinarv Perseverance.—The Rev. W. Cary, curate of Estleigh, 
in Devonshire, completed, in the year 1809, a work, entitled “ A system of Di- 
vinity,”’ which extends to 26 volumes. He first attempted to publish it by sub- 
scription, but not suceeeding, he fermed the singular resolution of printing it by 
his own hand-labour. © To etiect this, he purchased as many worn-out and cast- 
off types of a country printer as were sufficient to set up two pages, and made a 
press for himself. With these materials he went to work in 1795, performing 
by 40 copies 
of the first 300 pages, 26 of which he distributed among the universities, the 
bishops, the Royal Society, and the reviewers. Disappointed at not receiving 
the encouragement he expected from this proceeding, fe resolved to spare him- 
self of any farther expense of paper uponthose before whom he had thrown 
pearls in vain ; and, as he had only reserved 14 copies of the 40 with which he 
had commenced, 14 only he continued to print, and at the end of 12 years of un- 
remitting toil, he finished the whoie 26 volumes—a rare morceau for the biblio- 
maniacs of the next century! West of England Conservative. 
A New Post.—A rags post has been established at the Racoon Forks of 
the Desmoines river by the U. 8. War Department. It is the mtention of the 
Department to station there two companies, one of dragoons and one of infantry. 


a> THE ANGLO AMERICAN will be for sale as soon as published at the follow: ing 
places :— 

Lindsay’s News Office, 356 Pear]-street. 

True Sun Office, corner of Nassau and Sprnce-streets. 

Bulletin Office, corner of Nassau and Beek man-streets. 

Axford’s News Office, 168 Bowery. 


A. & E. 8. HIGGINS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brussels, Three Pln, Ing and Venetian Carpeting, 


FLOOR OW OTHS, &c. 
No. 432 Pear! Street, New York. [May 6-5t* 


POPULAR BRIPISH PERIODICALS 

RE-PUBLISHED BN EW YORK, 

BY JOSEPH MASON, 1083 BROADWAY. : 

LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER nevere® 
BLACKWOOD’s AND TITE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS ,—payment in all cases in advance : 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MoNTHLIES. per ann. 
For the Four Reviews...........-. $s 00 | For Blackwood'’s Magazine......... $4 
Three 7 The Dublin University.......... 4 
ne 


3 00 

D> The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 
British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to subscri- 
bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subscriptions received, 
if by mail. post paid, at the publication office, and by the respective local agents. 

Joseph steno. Publisher, New York ; Otis, Broaders & Co., and W. H. S. Jordan, 
Boston ; W. ©. Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 
H. Berrett, Charleston ; W. T. Williams, Savannah , Joseph Gill, Richmond; John Nim- 


mo, General Agent for Canada. Apiil 29. 
YPE At REDUCED PRICES.—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type founders, at No. 
13 Chambers-stieet, near the Post Office, New York, have on hand an unusually 


large stock of their well-known Printing Types, Ornaments. Bordors, Rules, &c., of the 
best metals, cast in onzinal matrices, and very accurate ly finished,all of which they have 
determined te sell at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Piacing the Book and News- 
paper fonts as follows ;— 


Small Pica. 
Long Primer 


For approved paper at 6 months, or at 6 per cent. less for cash. 
Wood Type, Printing Ink, Presses, Cases, Galleys, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks. 
Chases, and other printing materials furnished with promptitude, and at the lowest prices. 
Printers of Newspapers who publish this Advertisement with this note three times be- 


bravery, and were slaughtered in large numbers. More than four hundred fell) 

on the field, and the remainder took refuge ina stone church and such other 

buildings as promised protection. ‘The loss of the Yucatecos was comparatively 
uite sinall. 

. It was thought that the entire Mexican force would be annihilated, as all 

chance of retreat had been cut off, and their situation in every particular was 

most perilous. 

Tur Wortp has been aptly compared to a large plum-pudding, with an 
abundance of fruit in it, but it does not ar to be well mixed and stirred ; for 
we daily see some persons cut a slice t nothing but the crust; while 
others with less brains, and born to good luck, obtain a plenty of rich plums. 
Boston Bulletin. 

Four of the mutineers on board the Texan man-of-war Antonio, |andois, 
Hudgins, Allen and Simpson, recently found guilty by a Court Martial, were 
hung at the yard-arm of the Austin on the 2st ult., soon after the squadron lett) 
port. ‘Three others were sentenced to receive threc hundred lashes cach, and 
another fifty. 

The Paris Correspondent of the National Intelligencer says :—“ The old 
castle near ‘Tours, of Louis XI., which Walter Scott has immortalized in Quen- 
tin Durward, is offered for sale. I became fondly familiar with the curious 
structure and adjacent ground three years ago. _ They will be consigned to soe 
moder uses, not at all kingly or romantic. 

Spomine a Bart.—At the last masked ball, at the grand theatre, at Brus- 
sels, some mischievous persons strewed about an immense quantity of black 
pepper. ‘The dancing had scarcely commenced when the pepper, being driven 
pager by the motion of the feet, got into the eyes, nostrils, and throats of all 
who were present, and for a long time nothing was heard but sneezing and 
coughing. ‘The daneing was a ee and could not be resumed until the 
boards had been twice watered and swept. 

» Arrections.—I am of opinion that the instinctive and natural affections of 
the industrious classes of society are more pure, more sincere, and more active 
than among the educated classes. I have witnessed sacrifices on the part of 
the people in the lowest condition of life which I never saw among people edu- 
cated artificially from the very commencement of life. ‘The yearnings of those 
people after their progeny, and their filial affections, disparage the heartless 
manner and cold morals which toe often prevail in faslaionable hfe. 

: Sir Anthony Carlisle. 
Frangais states, that a new chess-player has appeared, 
person, named 


Curss—The Courrier 


who bids fair to rival Philidor and De Labourdopnags. 


fore the Ist of June, 1843, and send one of the papers to the foundry, will be entitled te 


payment of their bill on buying four times the amount of it. 


= 


April 29-3t. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF. A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD ; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS ; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES ; AND GENERAL MiS 


CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 

Ir is always understood, when a new candidate fer public favour appears, offering 4n 
additional Journal or Periodical to the numbers which previously so abound jn the com- 
munity, that those who undertake its conduct and management believe they have struck 
vut some new feature, have included some hitherto-omitted species of intelligence, intend 
more jucid information on the subjects embraced in their plan, propose some more 

priate arrangement ot their matter, or offer a larger quantity in proportion to price. In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however. the conductors of THE ANGLO 
— modestly intimate that tbeir plan proposes to iclude all that have been here 


>! 

ih declining to trumpet the praises of Tue ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice te the iptended Journal demands 
tobe sounded. It is the earnest object of the Prop: ietors—and that object they will steadily 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a dignified stand in the worid of Journal- 
ism ; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in respect to the materials of 
THe ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of anything that would be inconsistent 
with good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. They will aim. in the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe general information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim of “‘ Audi alteram partem”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
generating into violent partizanship. 

The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desire to please—as their bases for the hope 
of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in ey snemy Be Editorial department of 
this Journal to Mr. A. D, Parerson, who has so long been before the public through his 
lengagements in ** THE ALBION ” ef this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THe ANGLO AMERICAN’s columns. 

TnE ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, No. 
6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per armum. to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
\deviation will in any case be made from the Cash plan of subscription. The Journal is printed 
on superior paper, with a beautiful type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as lar, 

a quantity of matter as any other Newspaper inthis country ; the letter press is  aligenty 
and it from typographical errors, and the press-woek and 
iclearly executed. 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. , All orders, &c., to be addressed to E. L. 


Co., Publishers, No, 6 Ann Street, New York. 
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